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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


S was to be expected, M. Briand’s 
AN mministeriat declaration of policy to the 

Chamber and Senate lays especial emphasis 
on the stabilization of the franc, which he 
and M. Caillaux have decided to undertake. 
M. Briand stated that in this task the assist- 
ance of foreign credits would not be without 
value, but that he would not for a moment tolerate 
the slightest infringement of the full national 
sovereignty of the country. France intends to 
put her finances in order without a League Com- 
missioner or a Dawes plan, and means to attempt 
what Germany, Austria and Hungary failed to do. 
The declaration contained some definite promises, 
presumably to reassure the investor, such as a 
reduction of income-tax and the tax on the transfer 
of securities, but the systems to be adopted for 
stabilization and for meeting the _ short-term 
obligations were not specified. In fact, the 
declaration as a whole was distinctly vague. The 
Chamber appears to have listened in interested 
silence to the financial part and to have applauded 
the references to the necessity for electoral reform. 
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The vague allusion to foreign credits has caused 
a certain amount of uneasiness. During the war 
the French Government obtained credits abroad by 
depositing gold as security with the Bank of Eng- 
land. It is open to doubt whether a similar export 
of gold would be tolerated by French public 
opinion and whether it would not greatly delay 
the stabilization of the franc if a part of the gold 
**cover’’’ of the paper currency were lost just 
when it would be most needed. On the other 
hand, it may be asked whether credits can be 
obtained without the deposit of a gold security. 
M. Tardieu has asked M. Briand for a pledge that 
no agreement will be signed for obtaining any 
foreign credits until the Chamber has had an 
opportunity of knowing exactly what M. Caillaux 
has in his mind for financial reform. In the mean- 
time M. Caillaux has accepted the resignation of 
the Governor of the Bank of France owing to a 
difference of opinion as to the part the bank and 
its reserves should play in the stabilization pro- 
gramme. The ‘“‘dictatorship’’ of the Vice- 
Premier has begun. 


It is well known that M. Robineau, the retir- 
ing Governor, was strongly against the policy of 
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using any part of the gold reserves of the Bank 
of France in the present crisis. His resignation, 
therefore, is regarded with profound misgiving by 
those who are opposed to raising a foreign credit 
and still more opposed to pledging gold as 
security for a credit. The everlasting problem of 
inter-allied debts is also playing its part in the 
struggle. There is strong opposition to the 
ratification of the Bérenger-Mellon agreement, and 
a suspicion is growing that the Cabinet has already 
promised ratification in return for a loan or a 
credit which, though staving off disaster for the 
moment, would only drag the country deeper in 
the financial mud in the end. ‘‘ The betrayal of 
France to the international banker ’’ is the bogey. 
MM. Briand and Caillaux have started badly in 
an atmosphere of gloomy suspicion. Everyone 
is now waiting for the two critical announcements : 
the policy for the stabilization of the franc and the 
policy for the settlement of the inter-allied debts. 
Strong measures are essential, but strong measures 
have never yet received the countenance of the 
Chambers. 


The debate on ‘‘ Red Gold ”’ in the House of 
Commons last week went on expected and orthodox 
lines. Extreme Right abused the Soviet Govern- 
ment and all its works with a vehemence that was 
only equalled by Extreme Left in defending them. 
Admiral Kolchak figured alternately as a pure- 
minded patriot and a red-handed murderer. Mr. 
Lloyd George thoroughly enjoyed himself in 
selecting minor points in the Biue Book on Com- 
munist activities and tearing them to pieces with 
characteristic and irrelevant gusto. Statesmanship, 
or common sense, was shown first by Commander 
Hilton Young and then by the Foreign Minister. 
‘* The only question to be decided,”’ said the latter, 
‘* is whether, in view of the situation in this coun- 
try and in Europe it is in our own interest to 
continue with our eyes open to allow diplomatic 
relations to continue.’’ Propaganda exists and 
will go on whether the Trade Agreement is torn 
up or not. But our trade with Russia last year 
amounted to £34,000,000 and that will certainly 
not go on if the Agreement is torn up. 


Next week developments in the coal dispute are 
looked for. The Government's Eight Hours Bill 
will by then be law, and the owners’ terms based 
on the new Act will be posted at the collieries— 
bait to hungry men. No one can say at the 
moment whether the miners will be tempted by 
these terms sufficiently strongly to make them 
throw over their leaders, but the calculation of the 
owners is that they will be. If they go back in 
considerable numbers the backbone of the dead- 
lock will be broken and the Federation split. The 
immediate gain might be large, for the new terms 
in the various districts would be guaranteed for 
a period of three months during which a new and 
permanent agreement might be reached. Or it 
might not. The breaking of the Federation will 
mean disgruntled workers, rancour, and a fresh 
dispute when money has been saved for it. The 
Report has been quietly dropped, except for a few 
tame extracts. If the Government have now 
definitely ranged themselves on the side of the 
owners, the miners have only their leaders to thank 


for having by their obstinate stupidity exhausted 
the patience of moderate Conservatives and 
nullified the good intentions of Mr. Baldwin’s 


policy. 


Attention should be drawn to the unemployment 
figures in relation to the coal controversy. In the 
first quarter of 1924, there was very little unem- 
ployment in the coal trade. In the middle of 
1924, when Germany was becoming an active 
competitor, while our miners were demanding an 
increase in minimum rates, unemployment figures 
became noteworthy. In 1925, they rose from 
100,000 in January to 314,000 in June, after which 
they declined, an improvement due latterly to 
expectation of a stoppage. The position of this 
country in face of its competitors is profoundly 
unsatisfactory. Poland is steadily increasing her 
export of coal to the Scandinavian countries, 
formerly a British market. Germany has secured 
important contracts for supply to the French rail- 
ways. Belgium is cancelling, in September, her 
claims on reparations coal, as she proposes to get 
coal from Poland. The relief thus afforded to the 
German coal trade can only result in increased 
German competition. Yet the misleaders of our 
miners behave as if this country had a monopoly 
of coal. 


Mr. Mackenzie King’s ministry in Canada was 
doomed, if not from the moment of its birth, at 
least from the date in February when Mr. Stevens 
carried his motion for an inquiry into Customs 
abuses. It has fallen, and in a position of very 
great difficulty Lord Byng, the Governor-General, 
has rightly asked the Conservative leader to form 
a Government, instead of providing Mr. King 
with an opportunity for an appeal to the electorate. 
The new Government has taken office in extra- 
ordinary conditions; the ministry has been sworn 
in without any of its members having a definite 
portfolio; and it has already suffered a technical 
defeat’ on a division involving no question of 
policy. The real trouble is that, in the develop- 
ment of the political life of Canada, no party has 
a policy which can keep pace with the demands 
of the continually changing situation. The 
greatest need of Canada is a policy—whence it 
emanates is no concern of ours—which shall define 
with precision her ambition in Imperial and in 
world affairs. For the present, and probably for 
some considerable time to come, she is likely to 
be swayed this way and that over minor issues, 
administrative rather than political. 


The visit of the King of Spain to England 
rapidly succeeds the discovery of a widespread plot 
against the Spanish Directory, the resignation of 
Spain from the Council of the League and the 
surrender of Abdel Krim. Spain is very promi- 
nently in the limelight. King Alfonso is to visit 
Oxford and receive an honorary degree. But it 
is only natural that political motives should be 
assigned to his arrival. It is said that he is to 
make one last effort to secure a permanent seat 
on the Council by throwing his own undeniably 
strong personal influence into the scale. At the 
same time, it was the veto of Sweden that was the 
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ultimate cause of the Spanish failure to gain a 
permanent seat in March and, although M. Unden 
has fallen from office with the rest of the Swedish 
Cabinet, there is no reason to suppose that a royal 
visit to London will alter opinions in Stockholm. 
It is possible that the reasons officially assigned 
for the visit are the real reasons, and that they are 
closely connected with the raising of the money to 
endow the new Chair of Spanish at Oxford 
University. 


The Preparatory Conference for Disarmament 


_at Geneva has for some weeks been submerged in 


expert sub-committees. Only occasionally does a 
decision of importance rise to the surface. One 
such decision has just appeared and has so far 
not been treated with the seriousness it deserves. 
The Naval sub-committee has, after long discus- 
sion, adopted the French view of the criterion of 
naval armament. Britain, the United States and 
Germany were in favour of the plan adopted at 
Washington, that the tonnage of each class 
of ship should be considered separately. The 
French view is that one figure only should be 
considefed, the tonnage of the entire fleet. This 
means that the French will be able to carry out 
their cherished plan of neglecting, comparatively 
speaking, battleships, and of devoting the larger 
part of whatever tonnage is ultimately allotted to 
them to submarines. This is the logical develop- 
ment of the French military plans for the future. 
French man-power is waning; it must be recruited 
from Africa; African reinforcements must cross 
the sea before they can reach the Rhine; the best 
way of protecting Mediterranean convoys of 
Africans is by submarine. 


An instinct for what is popular may be reckoned 
among the qualifications of a statesman under a 
democratic system, though the greatest will rather 
secure popularity for their proposals than propose 
what is bound to be popular; a preference for 
vulgarity ought to damn anyone who pretends to 
statesmanship. On the assumption that we are a 
civilized people, Mr. Lloyd George ought to be 
ruined by his gross and shocking speculations as 
to the relations between Christ, were He in the 
England of to-day, and the Government and the 
Liberal ‘‘ Shadow Cabinet.’’ A _ politician so 
insensible to spiritual values, so lacking in the 
reticence which is a distinctive British charac- 
teristic, so damnably free and easy with sacred 
things, forfeits all right to stand forth as the 
spokesman of any considerable section of the 
nation. Let it not be supposed that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s offence is intolerable only in Anglican 
or old-fashioned eyes: we have heard similar, 
though far less objectionable, invocations of Christ 
in contemporary political and economical disputes 
denounced with a pungency we will not emulate 
by perhaps the greatest preacher Nonconformity 
and Wales have produced in late years. 


If vou make a spoiled darling, you must not 
complain that she plays the part. The lady 
whom the ‘‘ stunt ’’ Press prefers to mention as 
‘*Suzanne”’ has done her best to live up to the posi- 
tion to which she was promoted by those who now 


criticize her. We shall not waste time in object- 
ing to her conduct. What we must protest against 
is the servility of the authorities responsible for 
Wimbledon, who behaved in regard to her as they 
would not have behaved where any lesser delin- 
quent was involved. Their belief, we must be 
pardoned for supposing, was that without Mdlle. 
Lenglen there would be a calamitous decline in 
gate-money. Events proved they were wrong, 
but that is neither here nor there. The point is, 
that if gate-money is to be the governing factor in 
regard to this game also, we are going down a 
very evil slope very rapidly. We may rejoice 
that the box-office theory is so often refuted in the 
dramatic world; we must grieve that it should 
even for one foolish moment be entertained in the 
world of sport. 


A Foundling Estate Protection Association has 
been formed to save the building, grounds and 
adjacent squares from destruction or mutilation. 
The Foundlings, alas! have departed from their 
lovely Hogarthian quarters, and the governors, 
tempted by a high price, have sold their property. 
To ransom it involves a formidable outlay, but 
there are so many uses to which part of the site 
could be devoted, without damage to its noble 
approach, that it is not necessary to despair. The 
University of London, above all, should carefully 
weigh the advantages of this position, close to the 
British Museum and University College, for some 
of its institutions. And all lovers of old Blooms- 
bury, with its wonderful feature of green squares, 
should join the Association, whose Secretary is 
Mrs. Cecil Chesterton, at 20 Buckingham Street, 
Strand. Proximus ardet Ucalegon: if those 
squares go, who can guarantee that others will 
be safe ? 


It is possible to argue that there ought not to be 
any more Test Matches between England and 
Australia, at any rate in this country, on the 
ground that we cannot spare the time necessary 
for a decision. The methods of the game as 
practised here and there have diverged and may 
diverge still further, and, in these encounters, 
Australian methods necessarily prevail over ours. 
But it is not possible to argue that any purpose 
is served by playing three-day Test Matches which 
are unlikely to lead to any result. At Lord’s the 
batting was strong on both sides, the fielding was 
superlative and the bowling was relatively weak. 
Taking these facts into consideration, no one can 
complain of the rate of scoring; yet at no time 
after tea on the first day was a finish really in 
sight. What then? There are two choices before 
us. We must either abandon these contests as 
incompatible with the claims of English county 
cricket or we must so manage things that a real 
trial of strength has a chance of a definite con- 
clusion. The present half-way house exacerbates 
the players, teases the spectators and does no good 
to the game. It may be observed that the average 
spectator would sooner watch one Test Match 
played out than three or four ordinary county 
games. It may be that, as is said, old gentlemen 
influential with the M.C.C. are against any change, 
but cricket needs new blood as much in the 
committee-room as on the field. 
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COAL WAGES AND HOURS 


° * HE Government has come fairly well out of 
the debates on the Eight Hours Bill, thanks 
mainly to the blunders of a Parliamentary 

Opposition that is both clumsy and incontinent, 

and sometimes ill-conditioned, but the doubts 

expressed here last week about the policy of the 

Bill have been justified. Outside the immediate 

circle of the mineowners there is no enthusiasm 

for the Bill, and, as the speech of Mr. Wragg 
showed, even the mineowners are not unanimous. 

The case that has been made out for the Bill is 

only negative, and no positive connexion has been 

established between its provisions and the maladies 

of the coal industry. We are suffering from a 

shortage not of coal but of customers, and it is 

not obvious how more and cheaper production is 
going to help except by throwing more miners out 
of work. It is, of course, arguable that there are 
too many miners, and that a reduction of their 
numbers will be a gain. To the industry, per- 
haps, but not to the State, if the result is to sub- 
stitute State relief for wages, doles to individuals 
for subsidy to the industry. Moreover, if the 
extension does help our export trade, it invites 
retaliation; in so far as it will be effectual, it can 
be countered by a corresponding extension of the 
hours abroad, so that we have opened up the 
prospect of a new and most unwholesome inter- 
national competition in longer hours and lower 
wages. All these arguments have been advanced 
in the debates this week and not exclusively from 
one side of the House, and in so far as they have 
been countered it is on political rather than on 
economic grounds. The scepticism of the Govern- 
ment about the benefits to be derived by the adop- 
tion of the considered proposals of its own 

Commission and the way in which the Govern- 

ment, albeit with a wry face, has swallowed the 

quack remedy of the mineowners make by no 
means an agreeable contrast, especially to those 

Conservatives who believed in the spirit of 

‘ Sybil,’ and that the mantle of Disraeli and 

Tory democracy had fallen on Mr. Baldwin. 

The truth is that the case for this Bill is not 
really economic at all, but tactical. The stupidity 
of the miners’ leadership rather than any economic 
arguments has led to the conversion of the 
Government. Wearied of offering suggestions 
that made no impression on the thick carapace of 
Mr. Cook, the Government adopted the proposal 
of eight hours in the hope that it would break the 
unity of the miners and force their leaders to com- 
promise. It is thought that many miners, 
especially the older men, will prefer the option of 
longer hours and turn against their leaders. No 
one can be sure what the effect will be. The 
violent opposition to the Bill in Parliament rather 
suggests that the Labour Party is afraid that these 
calculations are sound and that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion will break up. On the other hand, others 
hold that the Bill will rally to the support of their 
leaders even those of the miners (and they are 
numerous) who are now critical of their leaders. 
It is a gamble which of these two results will 
follow; it is even possible that both results will 
follow, that the resistance of the miners will be 
prolonged to the bitter end, and that the bitter end 
will be the break-up of the Federation and the 


complete disillusionment of the miners not only 
with their leaders but with the constitutional 
methods of trade union action. 

With such risks it is no wonder that the more 
thoughtful men in all parties are anxious to prevent 
a fight to a finish. The Government has thrown so 
much cold water on unification and its blessings 
that less is heard now of the reorganization of the 
industry, and it is certain that if the struggle is 
to be one of mere attrition even less will be heard 
in the future, and the best chance that the industry 
ever had of improving its efficiency will slip away. 
It would hardly be possible to exaggerate the folly 
of the miners’ leaders, but when all is said in 
fighting against any lowering of their standard of life 
the miners are not disloyal to their industry, for 
only under hard economic compulsion will the coal 
industry make the reforms in its management that 
are necessary for its competitive efficiency. <A 
strike against inefficiency is a justifiable and 
meritorious form of trade union activity, and the 
present dispute has that as one of its many 
aspects. After all, it is only through the organized 
unions that the keen co-operation between masters 
and men can be made a reality. And for that 
reason it is to be hoped that the defeat of Mr. Cook 
will not be pushed so far as to be a defeat of trade 
unionism. The Bill by itself is bad. But if it is 
merely a new option and is accompanied by con- 
tinued efforts to negotiate a peace by consent and 
to re-establish goodwill it may do little harm and 
some good. 

The political effects of the Bill, unless they can 
be redeemed by a vigorous constructive policy 
on the lines of the Commission’s Report, are 
likely to be definitely bad. Mr. Baldwin stands 
for the union of classes, and his ambition for his 
Party is that it should be the Party of all 
classes, and not of the middle and wealthy 
classes alone. His Government was on that 
account feared by the more extreme Labour men, 
for the success of his ideal would mean that their 
occupation was gone. For that reason there has 
been more glee than genuine indignation in their 
opposition to the Eight Hours. Hour after hour 
this week Mr. Baldwin has sat in the House listen- 
ing to denunciation of himself as a hypocrite and 
of his Party as the bondservant of wealth and 
reaction, and rancour has even gone to the insane 
length of accusing him of letting private interest 
govern his public policy. These must have been 
hours of great trial to Mr. Baldwin. Everyone, 
including the most extreme Labour men, knows 
how monstrously false these accusations are, but 
their very rancorousness and the obvious glee with 
which these charges have been made are surely 
the strongest testimony to the soundness of Mr, 
Baldwin’s ideal. It is much to be regretted that the 
Government’s part in the dispute should have been 
so directed as to give a handle to misrepresenta- 
tion of this kind. It has made mistakes, and the 
worst of all is the seeming capitulation to the 
policy of the mineowners. Misrepresentation can 
easily deepen into settled prejudice which may 
defeat once and for all the noble ideals of Mr. 
Baldwin for his Party and make of our politics a 
sordid struggle between conflicting class in- 
terests. The appeal made here last week to Con- 


servatives must therefore be repeated, for the 
events of the week have revealed a great danger 
The very violence of the Labour 


to our hopes. 
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attacks on Mr. Baldwin shows that they fear his 
policy of conciliation between classes. They say 
what they know is untrue because they want it to 
become true. Their fears must be Conservative 
hopes and efforts. 


THE COMEDY OF WESTMINSTER 


House of Commons, Thursday 


AVING failed to master any of the arts of 
H opposition the Labour Party appear now to 

have definitely adopted a policy of hooliganism. 
But so profound is their natural ineptitude that they 
are unable successfully to manipulate even so simple 
a weapon, and they are continually dealing themselves 
blows on the head with their own bludgeon. Twice 
during the last week these apostles of free speech have 
succeeded in howling down their opponents; but on 
the first occasion they saved the Government from the 
criticism of a supporter and averted the possibility of 
an awkward division; and on the second occasion they 
were too busy shouting to notice that the question 
was being put, and the obnoxious Coal Mining Bill 
was passed while they finished their demonstration in 
the lobby. 


* 
* * 


The debate on Russia did not prove illuminating. 
The best speech of the day came from Commander 
Hilton Young, the only speaker who really addressed 
himself to the problem of what British policy with 
regard to the Soviet Government ought to be. Other 
speakers on both sides of the House were content 
either to recount or to deny the crimes of Bolshevism, 
Commander Locker-Lampson, who opened the dis- 
cussion, made a dramatic reference to the presence 
in the gallery of a gentleman who had lost his sight 
owing to the treatment he had received some years 
ago in Russia, but he did not attempt to show how 
the gentleman in question or anyone else would benefit 
by a breach in our relations with Russia at the pre- 
sent time. 


* 
* * 


Mr. Lloyd George delivered an extremely funny but 
utterly irrelevant speech belittling the dangers of 
Communism and was followed by Mr. Saklatvala, 
who had emerged that morning from prison, and who 
appeared to be in a better and more reasonable state 
of mind as the result of his incarceration. The first 
official spokesman for the Opposition was Mr. Pon- 
sonby, who never does himself justice in the House 
of Commons. His exceptionally keen sense of humour 
seems to desert him the moment that he rises to his 
feet, and the laughter that he provokes is usually at 
his own expense, as it was on this occasion when he 
boasted of the promptitude with which the Russian 
Government settles strikes. 


* * 


A lengthy oration from Mr. Lansbury wandered 
from Russia to Ireland and quoted again some of the 
oft-quoted twelve-year-old indiscretions of the Home 
Secretary, on the subject of Ulster. He also read out 
a charming epistle from his daughter, who is enjoying 
the blessings of Bolshevism on the spot, and who so 
much appreciates the characteristics of the warm- 
hearted Russians that she describes her fellow country- 
men as cold-blooded devils, an opinion which is shared 
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by her amiable parent. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
apologized for intervening in what he described as a 
family quarrel, and Sir Austen Chamberlain defended 
the policy of the Government in a speech which plainly 
failed to satisfy the more hot-headed of their sup- 
porters. As the debate had originated with these Con- 
servative critics of the Government, and as when Sir 
Austen sat down there was still a quarter of an hour 
left, the Deputy Speaker was obviously right in 
selecting one of these critics to continue the discussion, 
which he did in the person of Mr. Mitchell Banks. 
An attack on the Government’s policy by so accom- 
plished a speaker would have been an awkward 
termination to the day’s proceedings even if a division 
had been avoided, but the Labour Party were deter- 
mined to spare the Government any embarrassment, 
and accordingly on the ground that they had not been 
given a large enough part in the debate they pro- 
ceeded to howl until the sitting was suspended. 


* 
* * 


The Coal Mining Bill was introduced on Monday 
before a half-empty house and throughout the day the 
proceedings lacked animation. There remains very 
little to be said upon the coal situation which has not 
been said already a hundred times. When, however, 
the debate was resumed on Tuesday it was manifest 
that the Labour Party were determined to make up 
in violence for what they lacked in argument. Miss 
Wilkinson came armed with ropes and chains which 
she alleged were worn by naked miners. Exhibits of 
this kind seldom produce much impression on the 
House of Commons, as Burke discovered a century 
and a half ago on the famous occasion when he pro- 
duced a dagger. But honourable members will not 
learn from the experience of others, and intrepid 
spirits still come forward who are confident of suc- 
ceeding where Burke failed. 


* 
* 


As the evening went on the atmosphere grew more 
stormy and when Mr. Bridgeman rose to reply for 
the Government, he was met by a tornado in the midst 
of which accusations were hurled at the Prime Minister 
of being financially interested in the Bill and of having 
brought undue influence to bear on the Royal Com- 
mission. Mr. Baldwin seemed unexpectedly moved at 
accusations which, coming from the quarter they did, 
he might have disregarded, and his reply to them won 
him an oration from the House in which the more 
respectable members of the front Opposition bench 
took part. Some of those behind them, however, were 
determined on a scene and continued to wave their 
arms and to jibber until, to their intense mortification, 
the Speaker put the question and the Bill was passed. 


* 
* * 


The Committee stage on the following day took 
place in an entirely changed atmosphere. There was 
neither heat, interest nor animosity. Whether Labour 
members, having slept upon their conduct, were 
ashamed of it, or whether they were reserving the 
energies for a further exhibition on the third reading 
will remain to be seen. 

First Crrizen 


4] Subscribers to the Sarurpay Review should notify 
temporary changes of address to the Publisher, g King 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.z2. 
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THE MATERNITY DEATH-RATE 
By Eric PriTCHARD 


(Chairman of the Executive Committee of the National 
Baby Week Council) 


URING the first week in July the National Baby 

Week Council will hold its tenth annual celebra- 

tion. This movement for the saving of infant 
life was inaugurated at a time of grave anxiety—dur- 
ing the war—and its motive was then, as now, to 
impress upon the public the value of infant life. Full 
as the public was at that time of the terrible loss of 
life at the front, it needed to be reminded in the most 
emphatic terms of the equally terrible toll of infant 
life at home. The slogan adopted by the National 
Baby Week Council that it was ‘‘ more dangerous to 
be a baby in the cradle than a soldier in the trenches,”’ 
expressed the truth of the situation and fired the imag- 
ination of thousands who had never before given a 
moment’s thought to the needless sacrifice of life and 
health which was occasioned to our infant population, 
through lack of knowledge which was easily available 
and easily applied. 

At this time there was no Ministry of Health, and 
although the Local Government Board realized fully 
the necessity for and the great results of the welfare 
movement, which had been initiated by voluntary 
efforts, it had very limited powers for providing for, 
or authorizing, the expenditure of public money on 
methods which had not yet received full sanction of 
public opinion. The late Lord Rhondda, who at that 
time was President of the Local Government Board, 
showed great sympathy with this new movement 
and regarded its propaganda methods as a valuable 
step towards the establishment of a Ministry of Health, 
to become the first President of which was his chiefest 
ambition, and he assisted the movement very materially 
by becoming the first Chairman of the Council. 

Each year one or two specific subjects have been 
singled out for special and intensive publicity. This 
year the subjects selected have been: The care of the 
mother during pregnancy, confinement and lactation; 
the care of the little child; the father’s part in the Child 
Welfare Movement. 

The urgent need for an intensive propaganda cam- 
paign in connexion with the prevention of maternal 
mortality during child-birth is emphasized at the 
moment of writing by the revelations exposed at the 
Kingston Coroner’s Court, when remarkable evidence 
relating to a series of cases of puerperal septicemia 
and the death of one infant, occurring in the practice 
of midwives from one single nursing association, 
provoked a very strong expression of censure from the 
Coroner, Dr. M. H. Taylor, who presided at the 
inquiry. It is a serious reflection that during the period 
of our civilization when the death-rate among infants 
during the first year of life has been reduced by 50% 
by educational methods directed to the better instruc- 
tion of mothers and others responsible for the care of 
babies, the death-rate of the mothers themselves should 
remain almost stationary. The maternal death-rate 
per thousand births, which in 1904 was 3.88, still stood 
for the year 1924 at the high figure of 3.70, and of 
the deaths occurring under these conditions 1.75 were 
due in 1904 to some form of puerperal septicemia, 
and had only declined 1.48 in 1925. During the quin- 
quennial period 1920 to 1924, the total number of 
deaths during child-birth in England and Wales was 
no fewer than 15,310, and this does not by any means 
complete the tale. 

There is a large and incalculable amount of illness 
and disability due to injuries which do not result in 
death. For instance, in 1924 there were 380 
deaths from puerperal convulsions. The rate of 


mortality of this complication of child-birth is about 
20%, so that approximately 1,600 women must have 
contracted the disease during the year 1924, and it is 


hardly possible that any one of them could have passed 
through it without experiencing some injury or dis- 
ability. Seeing that puerperal conditions of this kind 
are almost always due to causes which are preventable 
by the institution of up-to-date and scientific methods 
of midwifery practice, it is high time, as Dame Janet 
Campbell, of the Ministry of Health, remarked at last 
year’s Baby Week Summer School, that the public 
should learn that the care of maternity is one of the 
duties of the whole community. 

A practical means of dealing with this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs will be very fully discussed by 
competent authorities at the Caxton Hall, and no 
doubt considerable stress will be laid on the necessity 
for popularizing the institutional management of child- 
birth in well-equipped maternity homes, against which 
unfortunately there exists a considerable amount of 
prejudice among the poorer members of the popula- 
tion. The establishment of small homes of this char- 
acter under the control of the Public Health Authority, 
especially in those cases in which the services of an 
obstetric physician of experience are available, has 
been found to raise immediately the whole standard 
of midwifery in the neighbourhood. Such homes could 
well serve as the common meeting ground, or even 
the residence of midwives practising in the immediate 
neighbourhood, thus serving at once an economic pur- 
pose, and a means for relieving many of the hardships 
which unfortunately fall to the lot of these hard- 
worked and underpaid members of the nursing service. 
Such homes, too, could serve as ante-natal centres, to 
which prospective mothers could go for examination 
and advice before their actual confinement—a most 
admirable and essential means of preventing complica- 
tions at a later date. 

There are good reasons for believing that many of 
the puerperal infections and complications might be 
avoided if they were treated in advance, as the result 
of these preliminary examinations. Seeing that the 
life and health of our infant population are largely 
dependent on the health of the mother before and dur- 
ing pregnancy, the subject of maternal mortality and 
morbidity, which is included among the objects of this 
year’s propaganda efforts, is particularly germane to 
the aims of the National Baby Week Council. 


ALL BOYS TOGETHER 
By Ivor BROWN 


HIS is high season for re-unionists. Schools 
| have their days which are named by the speeches 
and honoured for the strawberries. Grey heads 
and bald rediscover the hospitality of University col- 
leges. Young men, who are also old soldiers, collect 
nightly in the more portentous restaurants to culti- 
vate memories over a fifteen-shilling dinner, with wine 
extra. The Oxford and Cambridge cricket match 
marks the crest of the wave. The clans gather in all 
their abundance and the manufacturers of white waist- 
coats, the merchants of grandiose cigars and the cat- 
erers who import champagne at six shillings a bottle 
and retail it at twenty-five thank all their gods for the 
flourishing existence of the corporate spirit. It is not 
an ill moment for these musters. The diet-sheet of 
Britain is at its best when June burns away into July. 
It is true that on the first day of the latter the forces 
of Inland Revenue renew their wolvish appetite, and 
the morning after the feast has its yellow envelope 
to cool the ardours of the time. But the Englishman 
is now inured to being taxed out of existence; he 
sighs, and so, no doubt, do his other creditors, less 
pressing and less powerful than the State. Then, 
having mourned a moment for a bank balance that 
is totally incurable, he remembers that to-night he 
will be among the Old Thingumabobs, to-morrow 
batting beside familiar trees. 
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These manifestations of the corporate spirit are 
delicate, dangerous matters. Superior persons avoid 
them, and often they are justly cautious. The drink- 
ing of champagne is no prophylactic against the sub- 
sequent spouting of insufferable cant. The bore 
unquenchable can claim these occasions as his own, 
and the rhetoric of complacence makes many a re- 
union rankle in the memory. The schoolroom which 
echoes with the timidly acted scenes from Moliére and 
Aristophanes and resounds once more with ethical 
exhortations in terms of sporting metaphor is a morn- 
ing’s prison-house, but there is better to come. The 
Englishman evidently has a taste for the quest of his 
youth, and when discerning people join the hunt the 
job can be decently executed. It is a nice courage 
that will attend the meet. Cynicism is far easier and 
costs nothing. 

The most difficult congregations are those in which 
continuity has been most broken. We have gone out 
into different corners of the market place so that the 
situation cannot be met by lavish talking of ‘* shop.” 
We are in doubt about our neighbours. Some show a 
strangely naked scalp; others a baffling extension of 
girth. We make diffident inquiries and feel ashamed 
by the answers. Todgers, for whom matriculation 
was an almost mortal effort, controls the destinies 
of a million and gives the law to lesser breeds. The 
scholarship man is penuriously teaching others to be 
scholars. How is he to approach the mighty men of 
Empire? ‘‘ With familiarity ” is the natural answer. 
Let him wait; after dinner it will be easier. And so 
it turns out. Time is not the only leveller. 

Re-union is an art of which the Englishman is a 
fair practitioner. English women may learn it, but 
they do not appear to be keen students as yet. That 
women have no friends but only rivals is a silly sneer, 
but it is true that they shun corporate celebrations. 
Their friendships are individual, and their conversation 
too closely personal to stand the challenge of large 
gatherings. But this legacy of domestic seclusion 
must ultimately vanish as the seclusion itself van- 
ishes. It has always seemed to me a shattering criti- 
cism of the feminist claims that when women found 
a club they immediately admit men, whereas men’s 
clubs rarely admit women. The retort that this shows 
a larger view is of no avail. Bi-sexual clubs are 
dreadful places where women are continually remem- 
bering their sex and men cannot forget their troubles. 
There is too much prattle and too little peace. 
Women, perhaps, are still influenced by the jokes in 
old farces, and think that when men go to the club 
they are opening the doors of debauchery. But if 
women would only use their eyes when they pass the 
solemn windows of Pall Mall and Piccadilly they would 
realize that a clubman’s ambition is to find a spot 
where it is not bad manners to sleep in public. I am 
sure that no woman ever dozes in a club armchair. 
She is too regardful of other eyes; too respectful of 
the institution. Therefore she is not good at easy 
acquaintance nor likely to enjoy  re-unionism. 
‘ Gaudeamus’ is not a song for the self-conscious. 
How can humanity revel when it is plagued with 
doubts about its dress? 

That is one reason why women should insist on a 
uniform evening-dress. This uniform need not be 
worn always, but it should be obligatory on formal 
occasions. Men may be painfully perplexed as to the 
choice between ‘“‘ tails” and dinner-jacket when no 
hint has been given, but they should realize that 
women are always in this position of wondering 
whether they have suited the dress to the occasion. 
A uniform is the solvent of such distress. It is surely 
far easier to achieve a common ease of manner when 
there is a common clothing of the uneasy guests, and 
thus no opportunity for envy or regret. The result 
would be a duller spectacle, but there are many other 
chances for display. The business of a re-union is 


simply to re-unite, and that is difficult enough when 
there is a great diversity of persons and aptitudes, 


and large gaps in the acquaintances which are to be 
bridged again. What may begin as nervous work is 
infinitely more difficult if apprehensions about appear- 
ance are added to apprehensions about what to say 
and whom to greet. Man’s evening-dress is ugly and 
uncomfortable, but it is a uniform, and so it helps. 

I suspect that Englishmen can carry off the poten- 
tially sentimental occasion better than most. Their 
stiffness is here their prop, preventing the collapse 
into an emotional debauch. It is unfair to judge a 
nation by its plays, but I could not help feeling after 
a visit to ‘ Old Heidelburg ’ that a gathering of such 
youngsters forty years on would be a dreadful affair. 
Would not the waters of Neckar be treacled o’er and 
the beer be all diluted by the dew of tears? The 
United States, we know, are not to be judged by 
Mr. Babbitt only. None the less, Mr. Mencken's 
‘ Americana ’ does make one tremble before the pres- 
ence of transatlantic revelry. 


At a rousing banquet of Hoo-Hoo, held at Grand Rapids 
Jast week, the rafters one moment were ringing with the 
strains of ‘ Sweet Adeline ’ and ‘ Lil’ Liza Jane,’ and then— 

Someone arose and said simply, ‘‘ I think we should all 
stand in memory of our former President, Woodrow Wilson." 
The twc hundred or more present arose as one. Then a cry, 
** Face the Flag!’’ came from the rear of the room. All 
turned towards the large banner draped behind the speaker's 
table, and, tnoved by a single impulse, joined in singing the 
National Anthem. 

Let us leave it that, remembering that America, 
including Hoo-Hoo, enjoys Prohibition: it is a sober- 
ing thought, and reassuring for those of us who have 
just been wondering whether Britons can decently 
re-unite. 


THE TEST MATCH 


By NEVILLE CARDUS 


question in mind :. ‘* Will Root do it again? ”’ 

For I had seen him bowl the Australians 
out at Birmingham, and their incompetence in 
the face of Root’s swerve seemed to me then 
a sound enough proof that at last an Eng- 
lish bowler had discovered a hole in the 
ancient enemy’s armour. So much did this 
question obsess me that, as I got off the 
bus at the corner of the St. John’s Wood 
Road, I was compelled to turn confidentially to 
the conductor and ask : ‘‘ Will Root do it again ?’’ 
He did not take up my point; he said he was not 
interested in cricket. I therefore walked along 
the St. John’s Wood Road with my curiosity a 
private and consuming torment. Yet I am thank- 
ful that some part of my sensibility maintained 
contact with the world which is outside the mind’s 
uneasy kingdom; I was not unaware altogether of 
the animated life going on all around me as I 
walked along the pavement. I saw the blind 
young man who stands forever against the wall 
of the ground—stands there silent, with his head 
bare to the sun and wind. I also was conscious 
of the importance at Lord’s of a ticket of admis- 
sion and, not only that, but of the grave need of 
a man to keep the ticket in his hand so that it 
can be held out triumphantly in every nook and 
cranny of stern and rather suspicious Lord’s. 

To return to Root—he bowled the Australian 
captain with his seventh ball in the match. And 
he got this wicket because Collins was utterly 
deceived by a strange method of attack. The Bir- 
mingham spell was working still! Even Macart- 
ney, the most resourceful batsman in cricket . 


if WENT to Lord’s last Saturday with one 
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to-day, not excepting Hobbs, attended to Root’s 
attack with eyes that were pin-points of concen- 
tration every moment of his opening period at 
the wicket on Saturday morning. I cannot be- 
lieve Carr was wise to let Root go out of action 
for a longish while after bowling only seven overs 
for ten runs and a wicket. True is it that Root 
did not give to his swerve the ‘‘ nip’’ from the 
turf that made it a killing ball at Birmingham. 
But whenever a bowler is very much “ on the 
nerves ’’ of a batsman, it does not really matter 
whether his attack is actually deadly or merely 
moderate. The eye sees what the mind sees— 
and for a space the Australians on Saturday morn- 
ing obviously possessed minds which were as un- 
settled as the minds of the coachmen in ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ They were looking at Root’s bowling with 
memories of Birmingham hindering the eye’s 
power to behold ‘‘ things as they are.’’ Besides, 
it must have slightly disturbed Root to find him- 
self asked to cease action so early in the day as 
all this. Down at Worcestershire they usually 
make the summer’s first ‘“ change’’ in Root’s 
bowling somewhere about the middle of July 
—when the amateurs come into the side. Root 
bowled as well as anybody else at Carr’s service. 
The game at Leeds might be played on turf less 
docile than that of Lord’s, and Root likes some 
pace in his attack from the ground, so that the 
ball will fly from the bat with enough “‘ carrying ”’ 
energy to send catches to his fieldsmen waiting 
about the batsman’s legs. 

This second Test Match let us understand that 
our cricketers cannot yet score runs quickly 
enough against Australia to force home a victory 
for us within three days—not even after .an 
English innings has been given a_ heartening 
send-off. The newspapers found many “ sensa- 
tions’’ and ‘“‘ mysteries’? in the match—the 
mystery of the ball that bowled Collins, the 
mystery of the leaking hose-pipe, the mystery of 
the damaged ball on Monday morning. But none 
of these dark happenings seemed to me half so 
inscrutable as the ‘‘ mystery ’’ of Hobbs’s 
innings. At the outset Hobbs was a great match- 
winner; he drove and cut the Australian attack to 
ribbons while it was fresh. Then he languished 
for an hour and scored only ten runs—between 
go and his century, just at a period of affairs that 
promised an English advance, granted a constant 
ability in a batsman to drive ordinary length 
bowling hard. We expect a Test Match cricketer 
to get runs quickly from an attack that is respect- 
able but not dangerous. Any decent club bats- 
man can smite the long hop and half-volley. Per- 
haps Hobbs grew suddenly tired on Monday; if 
that is the explanation of his masterly inactivity 
during what ought to have been the turning point 
of the match, then clearly it was his business to 
get out and make way for Woolley. I write 
critically of Hobbs in all admiration of his genius; 
I cherish his autograph, in fact. But I would not 
love my Hobbs so much did I not love an English 
victory more. 

On Monday the English batsmen made 107 
runs between lunch and tea, against an attack that 
discovered little or no reward. On Tuesday, 
Australia, while playing hard for a draw, actually 
scored, between lunch and tea, six runs more than 
the conquering Englishmen had been able to 
make in the same time the day before. I was 
pleased, as I walked about the ground on Tues- 
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day, to learn that quite a body of opinion had 
formed to the effect that Test Matches are thought 
of and praised in this country nowadays much too 
much in terms of this or that cricketer’s personal 
achievement, and not half enough in terms of the 
match-winning machinery of the England XI as 
a whole. ‘‘ The game is more than the player of 
the game; the ship is more than the crew.’’ Mr. 
Warner has generously sought to extenuate the 
slow cricket of England by telling us (what we 
have known these many years) that the Australian 
field is set in the form of an ‘‘ outer’ and an 
“inner ’’ ring. I fancy Mr. Warner himself de- 
monstrated a long time ago how a resourceful 
batsman might so place a ball as to beat this 
“outer ’’ ring. You can only field eleven men, 
after all. On Monday, I must confess that I did 
not particularly notice any pervading presence all 
the time of Australia’s ‘‘ outer ’? ring—unless the 
wicket-keeper ‘‘ standing back ’? was an important 
part of it. 

The match also was emphatic on another point. 
A week or two ago I wrote in these pages that the 
Selection Committee ought not to weaken our 
bowling in order that they might send into action 
a team without a “‘ tail.’’ My view was that five 
or six of our greatest batsmen would prove more 
than equal to the job of taking the measure of 
Australia’s moderate attack. The match at Lord’s 
has borne out, I imagine, this argument. The 
Selection Committee’s problem now is to break 
through Collins’s one substantial flank, which, of 
course, is his batting. Even here the enemy may 
not be so powerful, in the long run. Macartney 
and Bardsley at any rate were Australia’s only 
batsmen of the Test Match stamp at Lord’s. 


ON HOLIDAY WITH THE BODIES 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


EFORE setting out for a holiday I always . 


assume that for the time being I shall stop 

reading. I realize that a holiday is a change, 
and that as I am for ever reading at home, I 
should do well never to open a book while J] am 
away. So I pack one book, merely for the train 
journey, and then say farewell to print in the 
belief that all my time will be spent in Arcadian 
simplicities. After the first two evenings I have 
gone through everything readable in the hotel; 
and the third day usually finds me in the village 
post office examining the circulating library. 
This happens every time I go away. It is hap- 
pening now, and actually the present situation is 
very grave, for I have read through the hotel and 
am now coming to the end of the circulating 
library. Unless some more books are returned 
there by their phenomenally slow readers to- 
morrow, I am lost. There is still the Vicar, but 
he looks as if he were three parts agriculture to 
one part strict theology, and is not, I suspect, a 
reading man at all. Unless something turns up, 
either I shall have to go bookless or I shall be 
compelled to lower my standard of the readable. 
There is still a number of volumes both in this 
hotel and in the circulating library that I have not 
yet read, novels with names like ‘ Fulfilment ’ or 
‘ Unfulfilment,’ or with those curiously irritating 
titles that are bits of familiar quotations, such as 
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‘To Be Or Not’ or ‘ Has Charms to Soothe.’ 
But these can hardly be considered readable 
unless, as sometimes happens, they contrive to | 
achieve a quite exhilarating badness. So, too, 
those liberal helpings of golden syrup, ‘Her | 
Dream Boy,’ and the like, the work, I suspect, 
of saddened and cynical middle-aged women who 
live entirely in large hotels and have an _- 
expensive taste in food and wine, cannot be in- 
cluded among books that allow themselves to be 
read. No, when I say that I have exhausted the 
reading matter in the hotel and the village 
library, I mean that I have devoured all the 
sensational stories, the mysteries, the detective 
tales. 

When | think of these works of fiction, I echo 
the cry of a lady of my acquaintance who heard 
someone mention Messrs. Fortnum and Mason: 
what a comfort they are! And I am not now | 
thinking of the good ones, such as ‘ Trent’s Last | 
Case,’ which is, I will maintain in all companies, | 
the best all-round detective story ever written, but | 
of the ordinary commercial article. There are two | 
very popular kinds of fiction, cheap sentiment and | 
cheap sensationalism; and we should rejoice in | 


the fact that one of them is at least endurable and 
may be really entertaining. What a desert the | 
circulating iibrary must have been before the | 
detective story became popular, when there was | 
little or nothing beyond cheap sentiment on its | 
shelves! What would have happened if I had | 
visited this village library, let us say, in the year 
1890? Would there have been nothing but good | 
solid works of literature, novels in three stout | 
volumes, or would there have been a wilderness | 
of sentimental nonsense, of bad baronets and | 
gallant younger sons and pure maidens suffering , 
for their love? We owe a great deal to Poe, who | 
invented the deduction business, to Wilkie 
Collins, Gaboriau, Conan Doyle, who popularized | 
the detective, if only because they brought into | 
existence this mass of popular work that can be 
read and enjoyed because its appeal does not 
depend upon the existence of certain definite 
literary qualities. If the sentimental, domestic- 
interior type of story is not decent literature, then 
it is nothing and cannot be read. But the 
detective or ‘‘ mystery ’’ story may be atrociously 
written, may be without stvle, characterization, 
reasonable dialogue, and yet be a terrific success— 
at least with me. 

Every evening, for this past fortnight, after my | 
usual after-dinner stroll, down the road, over the | 
old bridge, past the mill, and then as far as the | 
falls, where the wagtails go flashing in the silvery | 
evening light, I have returned to my hotel to take 
a leap from this Arcadia into all manner of queer 
underworlds. I survey the body, innumerable 
bodies. I watch the sinister man and the beauti- | 
ful woman in the buffet of the Gare de Lyons (ah, | 
that buffet !—what adventures I have had there, | 
at second-hand!). I am eavesdropping on the | 
terrace of the Casino at Monte. I travel from 
Commercial Road, East, to the Promenade des 
Anglais in search of a hand without a thumb, a 
‘scar across the left cheek. By the time the vast 
moon has risen above the hill and the last bird 
has called from the neighbouring thickets, and all 
is peace outside, I have discovered that it was the 
‘butler who was seen talking to the mysterious 
Italian. I have crept up to bed and just as I was 
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thinking of turning out the light, leaving the 
problem of the body in the cask until the follow- 
ing night, I have stumbled on the fact that two 
casks had been forwarded that day from the 
Maison Dubois, and so have kept the light burn- 
ing, that light which visitors are requested not to 
burn longer than is necessary in their bedrooms, 
for another hour or so until the mystery has been 


finally solved. 


Of all these underworlds, so far removed from 
the quiet country-side that harbours my body, 
commend me to that so richly exploited by Mr. 
Edgar Wallace, who is well represented, fortu- 
nately for me, at the village library. Mr. Wallace 
has created an astonishing nightmarish world of 
his own, in which everybody is either a crook or 
a detective, and the most incredible events happen 


_ every few minutes. All these creatures of his 


have a language of their own; they talk the most 
surprising slang and have extraordinary names 
for one another. They are for ever hinting at 
dreadful secrets, and their favourite pastime is the 
revelation of their knowledge of the mysterious 


_ underworld. They have a naive pride—it is their 


chief characteristic in talk—in the way they can 
make the other fellow sit up by merely throwing 
out a strange remark. They will say, very quietly, 
‘* The Dowser’s out,’’ or ‘“‘ I know who found 
the black bag down at Colchester last May,’’ and 
crash !—the other fellow’s glass has dropped from 
his nerveless hand. Moreover, like the people in 
the American mystery plays, they are in the habit 
of disguising themselves as members of the 
opposite party, so that at least half the crooks are 
really detectives and half the detectives crooks. 
In some of these stories, nearly all the characters 
turn out in the end to be other people. Not that 


| it matters very much, for there is little difference 


between these crooks and these detectives; they 
all breathe the same air and do the same astonish- 


_ing things. And if I remark that these fictions, 


which I really enjoy, never strike me as having 
any connexion with this real world at all, that I 
do not believe in such series of events and such 
people, I shall probably receive a note in a day 
or two from Mr. {Wallace or one of his friends 
(and I am sure he must have thousands) to point 
out that an innocent man o* letters knows nothing 
about the world and that all these stories are 
based upon a long acquaintance with this, close 
observation of that, and so on and so forth. But 
even then, I shall cling to my conviction that Mr. 
Wallace invented this world of his for fun and 
escapes into it when he is feeling bored with 
reality. 

The ideal detective story would come some- 
where between these orgies of wild events and 
people, at the one extreme, and those very sober 
narratives of deduction, reading almost like police 
reports, at the other extreme. Mr. Freeman Wills 
Croft is one of the best of these sober narrators, 
who show you one or two ordinary acute men 
steadily working out a problem without any hocus- 
pocus, who give you a body in the first chapter 
and then lead you this way and that with various 
pieces of evidence. I may say, though, that I like 
something more fantastic than these gentlemen 
give me. The body in the very first chapter is 
well enough, but for my part I like it to disappear 
about the fourth charter The body had gone!— 
how well I know those italics! A few disappear- 
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ances add salt to these narratives, and I should 
enjoy writing a detective story in which all the 
chief characters but one disappeared during the 
course of it and did not reappear until the very 
last three pages. Disguises, too, so long as there 
are not too many of them and they are not out- 
rageously incredible, give a flavour. As for 
detectives themselves, I must confess that I prefer 
mine with a touch of the high fantastical, and am 
disappointed when I am handed over to an 
ordinary police inspector. My own weakness is 
for those who appear very stupid to everybody 
concerned but myself, fat men from Denmark Hill, 
old professors with shawls and steel spectacles, all 
‘“masking an almost superhuman skill and 
courage ’’ under a most unpromising exterior, 
those are the investigators for my money. But 
care must be taken with them. Some writers 
in their anxiety to make their detectives 
** characters ’’ contrive to turn them into most 
irritating or boring figures. Thus, Miss Agatha 
Christie, surely the most ingenious plotter we have 
had since Wilkie Collins (who would be perfect, 
by the way, if his unnecessarily long house- 
keepers’ and solicitors’ narratives were not rather 
boring), spoils many of her pages for me by the 
mechanical antics of her M. Poirot. Neverthe- 
less, if I thought for a moment that the chronicles 
of M. Poirot had arrived in the village library, I 
would take a walk that way. For three nights 
now I have not examined a body or found a clue. 


ON ANYTHING BUT THAT 
By GERALD GOULD 


AM determined, as well as instructed, to write 
] about anything but That. It is a little unfortu- 
nate that That should be taking place within 
earshot of my house: the cheers float in, an airy 
mockery, through the window which the June 
weather (so happily suitable for That) compels me 
to keep wide open. And outside my door, in 
serried and serrated ranks, stand the cars whose 
owners have gone in to witness That. And on 
Saturday night, just as I was putting off the cares 
and garments of the day, and Sleep, sweet Sleep, 
the balm of woe, was beginning to sit noticeably 
upon my eyelids, I was rung up from the depths 
of the country by a group of week-ending friends 
who wanted the latest news of That. 
Things—you must have noticed it—get out of 
proportion. Ulysses, in ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ 
makes the boast : 
The planets and this centre 
Observe degree, priority and place, 
Insisture, course, proportion, season, form, 
Office and custom ; 
but his is astronomer’s truth; subjectively, to the 
sentient being, the world is awry from start to 
finish, and there is always one thing looming 
excessive. (‘‘ Proportion, season, form ’’—the very 
language is made subordinate to That! It is the 
season for That; and That is a question of form. 
For instance. .. . But no. Anything but That.) 
One desire, one interest, one pain, can fill the 
world. It is a commonplace. But the growth of 
the soul is marked by the moments at which one 
discovers the commonplaces to be true. At the 


age of eight, I remember, I discovered that 
nothing mattered save the possession of a 
governess-cart and a pony. I do not know why I 
wanted a governess-cart and a pony: I should not 
have had anywhere to keep them: there was no 
faintest prospect of my being given them: but I 
craved for them with an intensity which has left 
a deeper indentation in my memory than many 
ardours more recent and more romantic. Through 
that passion of desire and frustration I realized 
for the first time how completely one jolting cog 
can rend and retard the machinery of the 
universe : | have never been the same man since. 
I used to pray every night that, when I woke in 
the morning, I should find the pony-and-cart, 
complete with whip and stable, by my _bed- 
side. I never did, and to this day I do not quite 
understand why. 

To see That is, for many sane, adult human 
beings, what to possess a governess-cart would 
have been for me at the age of eight: only, 
instead of praying for the boon overnight, they 
sit up outside the gates to make sure of it. 
Heaven knows how gladly I would have sat up 
through unnumbered nights, if wakefulness would 
have served! I had no resource save prayer, and 
I learnt that this was not prayer’s proper use: 
a very important lesson, affecting the bases 
of religious thought. What lesson do the 
enthusiastic adults learn from That? ‘‘ To love 
the game beyond the prize ’’ ?—the dust of con- 
flict beyond the Ashes of triumph? (But I must 
be careful. This is dangerously near to That.) 

Of course, I have other interests. I am not one 
of your fugitive and cloister’d virtuosi: my 
cosmos has scope for Wimbledon as well as 
Lord’s: I suppose I am what they call an intel- 
lectual. Even the pony-and-cart, though what I 
felt for them was beyond anything fabled 
of any eponymous charioteer from Phaethon 
to Brougham, did not prevent me from writing a 
poem or two; and this week, if only That would 
let me alone, what I should really enjoy discussing 
would be Mr. H. G. Wells’s preface to his three- 
volume novel which is to appear in the autumn. 
The novel is to be about contemporary life, and is 
going to introduce, in their proper persons, Dr. 
Jung (talking in a London flat) and Mr. Keynes 
(lunching) and Mr. Bernard Shaw (‘‘ blowing into 
a Kensington evening ’’). It is also, one gathers, 
going to introduce imaginary characters who 
resemble real ones, without being in any sense 
portraits. Mr. Wells thinks this is inevitable, 
and so presumably it is; he says convincingly : 

If one were to write a story in which a Prime Minister had to 
figure during the Balfour regime, it would be necessary to have 

a Prime Minister rather like Lord Balfour—or everything would 

have to be different. 

Quite so. But the difficulties remain, and IF 
incline to think that they are insuperable. For if 
Mr. Keynes can be shown lunching, why should 
Lord Balfour not be shown governing? If a 
Premier is allowed only to be Balfouresque, why 
should not Jung and Shaw be confined to the 
Jungish and the Shavian? Anyway, you get two 
planes, two modes, two media. If you have for 


hero a political personage, who actually engages 
in the business of recent politics, he must follow 
Mr. Baldwin or Lord Oxford or Mr. MacDonald, 
or contradict them, or meet them, or avoid meet- 
ing them; and the fact is that they are real people 
and your hero is imaginary, and the two conven- 
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tions will not mix. What most novelists do is to 
talk about Mr. Bagshot (who likes cigars, not 
pipes), and Lord Oxted (who was educated at 
Belial, not Balliol), and Mr. MacPherson (who 
obviously comes from Kent). It is a bad middle 
course, but I see no good one. 

Mr. Wells’s most surprising sentences, how- 
ever, are more general : 

It is unreasonable to expect the author of this book to write 
of the inner life of such people as the devout Mr. Belloc, for 
instance, or the aristocratic Duke of Northumberland, or the 
political Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. He can only comment on 
such types from an inaccessible remoteness, attack them, admire 
them, state his difference from them. Their ultimate processes 
are inconceivable to him. 

What is the imagination doing, if the artist can- 
not reach to the inner life of people utterly unlike 
himself? Mr. Wells is a great man, and one 
differs from him with diffidence; but certainly, 
here, he has said a larger mouthful than anybody 
can digest. He urges that ‘‘ Hamlet is believed 
to be a self-projection of Shakespeare.’’ True. 
But not Rosalind, or Iago! 

Still, what does it matter? The last cheer 
invades my window. Another draw, I suppose. 
Or can it possibly be victory? Or... .? 

No, no. Anything but That! 


MUSIC 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 


HE return of the Russian Ballet to a theatre of 

its own, where a whole evening’s performance 

can be given, is a matter for congratulation to 
everyone concerned. A music-hall, of whatever stand- 
ing, is not the right milieu for this kind of entertain- 
ment, not only because music-hall conditions made 
satisfactory musical performances almost impos- 
sible, but also because M. Diaghilev’s productions 
never mixed well with the other items in the pro- 
gramme, and did not appeal to the same audience. 
Now at His Majesty’s Theatre the élite of London 
may see three ballets nightly, without running the 
risk of having their intelligences offended by trick- 
cyclists, nigger minstrels, and lime-lit singers of sen- 
timental songs. But lo! a strange thing has hap- 
pened! For, as though the association with the 
music-hall had infected them, the company’s latest 
production very much resembled an amalgam of a 
music-hall show, including the trick-cyclist and the 
‘* speciality ” dancer. This ballet was called some- 
what ironically, ‘ La Pastorale.’ Since it had to do 
with that very urban person, the telegraph boy, and 
the still less bucolic cinema-star, any other reading 
of its title seems impossible. Their story is portrayed 
in miming and dancing of the most grotesque kind, 
and, while there is a good deal that is clever, and 
still more that is, as technique, quite astonishing, it 
is difficult to apply to it the word beauty, however 
wide one may make the definition of that disputed 
term. I did find beauty in the scenery of M. Pruna, 
but none in M. Auric’s music, or, with rare excep- 
tions, in the gymnastics devised by M. Balanchin. 

It is a favourite argument of those who defend 
these new productions of the Ballet that we, who con- 
demn them, take them far too seriously, that they are 
intended only to be fashionable jokes. This is at once 
to admit their essential provincialism and the narrow- 
ness of their appeal. The older ballets of Fokine and 
Massine may have been “‘ smart ”; they were in their 
day certainly the very latest thing. But their appeal 
has proved widespread and their attractiveness is last- 


ing. Personally I never get tired of watching ‘ The 
Three-Cornered Hat’ or ‘ Petroushka,’ but, though | 
confess to a smile here and there at these newer 
antics, I feel not the slightest desire to see them 
again. This wilful exposure of the mechanics of danc- 
ing alone soon becomes wearisome. For both in 
‘ La Pastorale’ and in ‘ Romeo and Juliet,’ which is 
described as a ‘‘rehearsal,” there is an emphasis on 
life behind the scenes of the ballet and of the film, 
and a tendency to mock at both. We seem to remem- 
ber that Schénberg’s ‘ Pierrot Lunaire ’ was described 
by one of the composer’s thurifers as a picture of 
the dying Romantic Movement laughing at itself. 
The moribund adjective is significant, and one can 
hardly help applying it to the art of this once brilliant 
Company. 

‘Les Noces,’ the other new production of the 
season, was a different matter. Here we had) neither 
dancing nor music in the ordinarily accepted sense of 
the words. The thing was a solemn ritual, not an 
entertainment. Stravinsky has thrown away all the 
usual sensuous means of appealing through musical 
sound to the ear, and has substituted a direct 
rhythmic assault upon the nerves. The effect is much 
the same as that of tomi-toms beaten incessantly by 
savages. However little one might like it, it was 
impossible to deny that there was a kind of terrify- 
ing impressiveness about it. The same may be said 
of the choreography and the setting. It is easy enough 
to make fun of the single window in the bride’s house 
and the two windows in the bridegroom's. But it 
was obviously essential in a production of this kind 
to eliminate all realism, and the necessary indication 
of a change of scene was adequately conveyed by the 
convention adopted. For the same reason bleak and 
uniform costumes were used, so that there should be 
no distraction to the eye, and personally I found a 
strange and, again, an impressive beauty in these 
staring black-and-white figures against the simple 
back-cloth. There was once more a failure to make 
all the movements interesting. The gymnastics of 
the corps de ballet were of a rather unimaginative 
kind, but the groupings at the end of each scene were 
on the other hand highly inspired. My real quarrel 
with the performance I saw was that the corps de 
ballet had been insufficiently rehearsed—a fault which 
has been apparent even in some of the older ballets. 
To achieve its effect, absolute uniformity of move- 
ment, as of a regiment of Guards on parade, was 
essential in ‘ Les Noces’ and we rarely had it. The 
members of the ballet were obviously anxious, and 
watched each other and the conductor, with the result 
that their movements were ragged and ill-timed. It 
was admittedly a task of great difficulty to follow 
the constant variations of Stravinsky’s rhythms, but 
that is only an excuse for failure. 

Perhaps the most pleasing thing about the season 
has been the return to the company of Mme. Kar- 
savina. She was not at her best on the evening when 
I saw her, which is easily explained by an obviously 
bandaged knee. However, her second-best is better 
than the finest efforts of most others, and, as a mime, 
she is quite unsurpassed. She filled in the part of 
the miller’s wife in ‘ The Three-Cornered Hat’ with 
innumerable characteristic touches, which made her 
performance a rare delight, in spite of her occasional 
uncertainties. Among the men M. Woizikovsky has 
again distinguished himself above the rest. He must 
be one of the finest technicians the company has 
ever had, and his clean, accurate movements and 
extraordinary vitality are always a joy to watch. 
M. Lifar, though still inclined to be unsteady, has 
developed considerably in technical accomplishment. 
His performance in ‘ La Pastorale’ was in its way 
quite excellent. He has a distinctive manner of his 
own which marks everything he does, and, though 
it is rather limited in range of expression, his danc- 
ing has now its own peculiar charm, . 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—18 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best letter from 
Mr. Micawber to the King’s Secretary, thanking him, 
on behalf of Mrs. Micawber, for the King’s bounty for 
triplets. This unrecorded event in the life of Mrs. 
Micawber must be supposed to take place before the 
departure for the Colonies. The letter should not 
exceed two hundred words. 

B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
of the following triolet by Francois Blanchet (1707- 
1784) into eighteenth-century English, the triolet form 
being retained: 


Aimables sceurs, entre vous trois 
A qui mon ceeur doit-il se rendre ? 
I] n’a point encor fait de choix, 
Aimables sceurs, entre vous trois; 
Mais il se donnerait, je crois, 

A la moins fiére, a 1a nlus tendre. 
Aimables sceurs, entie vous trois 
A qui mon cceur doit-il se rendre? 


RULES 


The following rules must be observed by all competitors : 

i. AH envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week LITERARY 18a or 
LITERARY 18s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is legible, 
but competitors must use one side of the paper only. Pen-names 
may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, July 12, 1926. The results will be announced in 
the issue of the Saturpay Review immediately 
following. The Editor very much regrets that neither 
he nor the setter of the Competitions can enter into 
any correspondence with competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITION 16 
Set By Hivarre BELLoc 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best Latin 
Howler. English translations should be appended. 


B. The Professor said: ‘‘ Gentlemen! Every 
English sentence has an operative word. Thus, in the 
sentence ‘ Every gentleman who hits a coconut will 
receive a good cigar,’ the operative word is not 
gentleman, but good.’’ We offer a First Prize of 
One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for 
the best example of an English sentence, within 
the full stop, in which the operative word is denoted 
by underlining. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Hilaire Belloc, with which we concur, and we therefore 
have pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations. 


REPORT FROM MR. HILAIRE BELLOC 
16a. In the examples of Latin howlers submitted 
the level is high, but there is a certain amount of 
repetition of some of the best known ones such as: 
‘* Cave canem ’’: ‘‘ Beware! I may sing.’’ 


Or the “‘ atra cura ’’ one, which is funny but well- 
worn. 

I should not, however, decide against any com- 
petitor on account of the familiarity of the howler 


quoted, but frankly upon the merits alone I find myself 
compelled to exclude these old stagers. One or two 
are not, properly speaking, howlers at all, as, for 
instance, schoolboy’s dog Latin of ‘* Never again ”’ 
rendered into ‘‘ Nunquam rursus.”’ 

Marks have to be given in a competition of this 
sort for the naturalness of the howler : its resemblance 
to or actual citation of a scholastic.error. On this 
account I much enjoyed Non Omnia’s example: 
‘“Tu vina Torquato move consule pressa meo”’: 
** Remove the consul contorted by wine into my cup- 
board,’’ and I was greatly pleased by E. C. Owen’s: 
‘* Non est voluptatum quasi titillatio in senibus ”’: 
‘“* There is no pleasure like tickling old men.”’ 

But I think I must give the first prize after all to 
E. S. P. Haynes’s ‘‘ Meretrix amica ’’: ‘* His deserv- 
ing female friend.’’ It has seven facets; it is exactly 
the mistake a boy would make and is splendidly terse. 

The second prize I would give to ‘‘ Medio tutissimus 
ibis ’’: ‘* The ibis is fattest in the middle.’’ This 
second would be the error of a much younger boy, 
but it is almost as short and admirably natural. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


I once heard a boy at Eton (in spite of the master’s 
exhortation to omit the words) construe ‘‘ meretrix 
amica ’’ as ‘‘ his deserving female friend.’’ 

E. S. P. Haynes 


SECOND PRIZE 


‘* Medio tutissimus ibis ’’: ‘‘ The ibis is fattest in 
the middle.”’ 
H. G. Datway TURNBULL 


16s. I am rather disappointed in the replies to the 
subject of the operative word. Perhaps it is my fault 
for not having made clear the particular thing I had 
in mind. 

Many of the competitors have written as though the 
point of an operative word was its emphasis or its 
obvious effect in qualification. It is rather—or at any 
rate I rather had in mind—the way in which a word 
subtly renders a whole sentence absurd or significant. 
Thus such a sentence as ‘*‘ Gentlemen are requested to 
abstain from smoking until dinner is served: others 
may,’’ does not present the word ‘‘ may ’’ to my mind 
as an operative word. The word ‘‘ may ’”’ is either an 
example of bad composition or merely distinguishes 
the gentleman from his opposite, but it does not give 
a peculiar character to the whole sentence which would 
be absent in any other form. In the same way a child’s 
objection to shaking hands with the Vicar who had 
wounded his hand: 

‘*T don’t want to shake his bloody hand ”’ 
has the effect rather of a pun than of an operative 
word. 

Of the examples sent in, two seem to me to stand 
out as good types of the operative word from their 
very lack of emphasis and their effect upon the 
sentence. The one which I judge to be the best and 
to which I should give the first prize runs thus (from 
the speech of counsel prosecuting for the Crown) : 

‘* There are crimes and crimes, me lud, and I ask for 
the conviction of this man for a deliberate and cynical 
murder (H. Bucknall). 

No one, I think, can read that sentence without feel- 
ing the effect of that word ‘‘ cynical.”’ 

The other, to which I should give the second prize, 
has the merit of a fine simplicity: ‘‘ These watches 
are guaranteed to give the right time ’’ (Merle). 

There is something sublime in the redundancy of 
that word ‘‘ right ’’ and the consequent conviction of 
the reader that the time the watches tell will be wrong. 
That is a true operative word. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 
There are crimes and crimes, me lud, and I ask for 
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the conviction of this man for a deliberate and cynical 
murder. H. BuckKNALL 


SECOND PRIZE 


These watches are guaranteed to tell the right time. 
MERLE 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


% The Editor of the Sarurvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 

“i Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


SCIENTIFIC DILETTANTISM 


SIR,—The henchman of that bulwark of experi- 
ments on animals, the ‘‘ Research Defence Society ” 
—Mr. Stephen Paget—whose death recently occurred, 
once pointed out in a letter to the Press, that experi- 
ence means an experiment. There is a French pro- 
verb that ‘‘ experience is the mistress of fools.” A 
proverb has been defined as ‘‘ the wit of one, and the 
wisdom of many,” and the truth which this proverb 
is intended to bring home with focalized force appears 
to be the endless ways in which reason, i.e., logical 
inference, can save us from making tedious and use- 
less, because needless, experiments. Thus, there are 
peopie who still tell us that hot water freezes more 
quickly than cold. But without trying the experiment, 
as Roger Bacon, the monk, did, those with available 
reason can see that as the hot water would take some 
time in cooling to the temperature of cold before it 
could freeze, that it can freeze more quickly than cold 
is as logically impossible as for an object of the same 
size and weight to occupy less time in falling 200 feet 
than in falling 20 feet. 

And what’s impossible can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass. 

Some pundits of research have lately been experi- 
menting upon dugs to ascertain whether they would 
survive longer without sleep or without food, and 
found they survived deprivation of food longer than 
deprivation of slecp. This was superfluous, as 
clinicians have abundant opportunities of observing 
the effects of both food and sleep starvation. The 
experiments also involved atrocious cruelty, as there 
is only one way in which man or animal can die by 
preventing the negative conscious crisis from super- 
vening—they die raving mad. The Chinese method of 
capital punishment is by depriving the victim of sleep. 
He is put into a cage, with attendants to prevent him 
from going to sleep. 

Another experiment consists in pumping the animals’ 
stomachs full of cold water. This inevitably induces 
a great variety of painful functional symptoms, result- 
ing, when continued, in death. It is also quite super- 
fluous, there being nothing demonstrated that reason 
could not anticipate. The following is from a news- 
paper : 

Three workmen employed at a plaster quarry at Argen- 
teuil, near Paris, met their death yesterday from a very 
unusual course—drinking too much water. They made a bet 
as to who could swallow the largest quantity. The first 
imbibed twelve quarts, the second nine, and the third seven. 
All three died in a few hours. 

The foregoing are but two typical examples of 
dilettanti experiments, but there are endless others 
constantly perpetrated. The physiological phenomena 
which the laboratory researches are perpetually and 
interminably evoking in their experiments on animals, 
abound on every hand in the teeming drama of life 
around us, and to educe them in animals is in the 
majority of cases, if not in all, quite superfluous. 

I am, etc., 
6 The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol M. L. JOHNSON 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC MOVEMENT 


_ SIR,—I think the following remarks may prove of 
interest to those of your readers who have perused 
the literature of the last few weeks surrounding the 
Anglo-Catholic movement in the Church of England. 

It is nothing more than a claim, first brought to 
our notice by the Oxford Reformers, Newman, Pusey, 
Rose, in the famous ‘ Tracts for the Times,’ that the 
Church of England must be regarded as an integral 
part of the Universal Church which was founded upon 
the Apostle Peter and took its beginning from the 
Day of Pentecost with the coming of the Paraclete. 

Anglo-Catholics regard the Reformation under 
Henry VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth as a revolution 
against all law and order, and it is their greatest wish 
to undo the enactments brought about during these 
reigns. They therefore strive after corporate reunion 
with Rome, which they consider the only logical 
course to adopt. 

To anyone who is interested in the Reformation 
times, Cobbett’s ‘ History of the Reformation’ is a 
work which tabulates most accurately the revolution 
undergore by the Church at this unfortunate epoch 
of her life. 


I am, etc., 
Henry G. Nasu 


zg Gwendwr Road, W.14 


VERSE TRANSLATION 


SIR,—As one of the successful competitors in the 
Literary Competition No. 13, which is the subject of 
Mr. MacColl’s very interesting article and no less in- 
teresting prize offer in your issue of June 26, I have 
an itch to make a few remarks on some of the points 
arising from his article. 

I confess straight away to having inadequately 
appreciated the full force of the last line of Heredia’s 
sonnet, and have nothing but deferential admiration 
for Mr. MacColl’s own rendering of that line and 
indeed of the three preceding. But I find it very diffi- 
cult to believe in the essentiality of ‘‘ cuirasse.’’ I 
cannot help feeling that Heredia got the first line in his 
head and then saw the likely rhymes, with ‘‘ cuirasse "’ 
no doubt a sure starter. But in point of fact it was some- 
thing of a snare in my opinion. For the intensity of the 
scene of passion is altogether weakened by the image 
of Antony feeling Cleopatra ‘‘ slacken and swoon on 
his triumphant breast ’’ (again my humble congratu- 
lations to Mr. MacColl on that line) under a great stiff 
breastplate. Any sensible man in his position would 
take it off, and I attempted to whitewash Heredia (if 
I may put it so) by making Antony do so! The 
alternative that Antony unfastened the cumbrous 
object, tucked Cleopatra inside and then buckled it up 
again, is more in accord with the plain meaning of the 
French but satisfies the requirements neither of poetry 
nor of common sense ! 

But even if Mr. MacColl is right in insisting on the 
retention of ‘‘ cuirasse ’’ as a pivotal word, there must 
be some latitude allowed, in the interests of poetry, in 
converting the French into English. Mr. MacColl is 
driven by his cuirass to an appalling medley of r’s in 
his first eight lines—‘* brass,’’ oppressed,”’ ‘‘crass,”’ 
cuirass,”’ rest,’’ ‘‘ breast ’’ and ‘‘ embrace ’’ ; and 
even if the ‘‘ est ’? rhymes were abandoned for some- 
thing softer, as in the French, the ‘‘ ass ’’ rhymes 
remain ugly, for they lack the softening of the final 
‘©’? which the French gives. The terminal syllable 
to the new eighth line asked for must anyhow, I think, 
lack ‘‘ r,’’ and I doubt if a suitable word can be found 
within the reasonable limits of the sense. But I shall 
have a shot at it! At present I should like to put in 
‘“* Oh for a pint of Bass! ”’ 

I am, etc., 
P. R. Lairp 


21 Holwood Road, Bromley, Kent 
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REVIEWS 
MR. DE LA MARE’S PROSE 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


The Connoisseur and Other Stories. 
de la Mare. Collins. tos. 6d. net. 


Henry Brocken. The Return. The Memoirs of 
a Midget. By Walter de la Mare. Collins. 
3s. 6d. net each. 


OMEONE said once of Mr. de la Mare that he 

was a fairy wisely aware of the world. I do not 
know whether this was said of him himself, as he 
breathes and talks, or of his writings in prose. It 
could not have been said of his poetry, in which he is 
a fairy without any qualification. At any rate it 
suits his prose well enough. He has somewhat 
reversed the process followed by Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
who wrote prose for a great part of his life and then 
at an advanced age devoted himself to verse and made 
an even greater career in it. The parallel is inexact 
at many points but still bears tracing. Mr. Hardy’s 
first love, as well as his last, was verse, but, finding 
that in verse he could secure neither attention nor a 
livelihood, he gave many years to the writing of novels, 
until, as a result of so doing, it was possible for him 
to return to what he wanted to do. Mr. de la Mare 
made his first appearance as a writer of verse but also 
attempted prose with little success so far as the public 
was concerned. ‘ Henry Brocken ’ fell into the pond 
of public regard with a soft plop and left hardly a 
wrinkle on the green surface. ‘ The Return,’ an 
enchanting failure, won a literary prize but few 
readers. ‘ The Three Mulla-Mulgars,’ one of the best 
books for imaginative children, went, and still goes, 
almost unnoticed. Mr. de la Mare persevered in verse 
(as he could hardly have helped doing) and there 
achieved an unrivalled reputation. 

If of late years he has turned again to prose (and I 
hardly remember when I last saw a new metrical line 
by him) it is because, consciously or unconsciously, he 
felt that in verse he had not expressed all that there 
was in him. His poems were fairy-like, but at times 
they were shot with something heavier and this other 
element could not quite find its outlet, perfectly as, 
from time to time, it was expressed. He had, I 
think, created for himself in verse a world that was 
perfect so far as it went, but one that did not allow 
room for the whole of his poetic nature. He had 
fashioned a certain range of terms, outside the limits 
of which he could not escape, save by one way, the 
way of prose. This way he has taken, with no less 
sincerity and singleness of mind than earlier he took 
the way of verse. We must ask ourselves therefore 
whether we are to regard these books as the prose 
works of a poet or as constituting one part of the 
work of a writer who cannot usefully be placed in a 
category. 

In some respects Mr. de la Mare’s prose is, in an 
adverse sense, the prose of a poet. Let us take one 
passage for an example: 

There, indeed, in the heavens beyond my window, straddling 
the dark, star for star, the same as those in the book, stood the 
Giant, shaking his wondrous fires upon the air. Even Mrs. 
Bowater was moved by my enthusiasm. She came to the table, 
compared at my direction chart with sky, and was compelled 
rather grudgingly to admit that her husband’s book was at least 
true to the facts. Stooping low, I read out a brief passage. She 
listened. And it seemed a look of girlhood came into the shadowy 
face uplifted towards the window. So the stars came into my 
life and faithful friends they have remained to this day. 

Mrs. Bowater’s little house being towards the crest of the 
hill, with sunrise a little to the left across the meadows, my 
window commanded about three-fifths of the southern and eastern 
skies. By day I would kneel down and study for hours the 


charts, and thus be prepared for the dark. Night after night, 
when the weather was fair, or the windy clouds made mock of 
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man’s celestial patternings, I would sit in the glow of the fire- 
light and summon these magic shiners each by name—Bellatrix, 
huge Betelgeuse, Aldebaran, and the rest. I would look at one, 
and, while so doing, watch another. This not only isolated the 
smaller stars, but gradually | became aware that they were one 
and all furtively signalling to me! About a fortnight later my 
old Lyndsay friend, the Dogstar, topped the horizon fringe 
of woodland. | heard myself shout at him across the world. 

His sudden molten bursts of crimson betwixt his emeralds and 

sapphires filled me with an almost ridiculous delight. 

This passage, chosen literally at random from ‘ The 
Memoirs of a Midget’ and to be paralleled at almost 
any opening of that book, strikes one as being too 
rich for sustained prose narrative. It has the content 
of lyric verse pressed into another form, demands the 
concentration of all the sensibilities which one brings 
to lyric verse and to that alone. The adjectives are 
chosen, the adverbs are placed, too exquisitely for 
mere prose: the texture of the writing is too close for 
its form. 

Perhaps the origin of this first impression is in the 
unfamiliarity of this beauté inconnue. If one reads 
further, with patience and with faith, one acquires 
the power to take in one stride, as a part of a con- 
tinuous narrative, such sentences as: ‘‘ Once more 
the eyes surveyed me under lifted brows—like the eyes 
of an angel, empty of mockery or astonishment or of 
any meaning but that of their beauty.’”’ And one 
realizes that the poet who formerly found his medium 
in verse has now been moved on by some inner com- 
pulsion to the medium of prose, a movement which 
we must follow if we can. 

Nothing in his prose, indeed, is to be taken as 
superior to the best in his poetry. But without this 
development the whole of Mr. de la Mare would have 
remained unknown to us. A description of what that 
whole is can hardly be attempted here. He has been 
wittily described as the offspring of Ariel and a maiden 
aunt, and that may serve. He frequents Victorian 
parlours and old houses in the suburbs without ceas- 
ing to be a poet. In his prose he deals in ordinary 
people and ordinary scenes and ordinary conversation 
while never ceasing to make the reader aware of an 
undercurrent of magic or of special significance. In 
‘Henry Brocken,’ where his characters are the 
creations of other men, Lucy Gray, Jane Eyre, Roches- 
ter and the rest, he contrives to catch the spirit of each 
and yet to make them talk as they could not have 
done save at his command. So with his own indepen- 
dent creations. They are the persons of ordinary 
daily life, whatever strange things may happen to 
them, and yet, without ceasing to be so, they speak 
as only his creatures could. 

Mr. de la Mare’s prose and his verse are comple- 
ments. One may say that his prose is the foot he 
keeps on earth and his verse a hand reaching into 
the mists of fairyland. But such a distinction, how- 
ever pictorially put, would be misleading if it failed 
to remark on the fact of a body, a heart and a brain 
between these extremities. 


A DEFENCE OF FASCISMO 


The Fascist Experiment. By Luigi 
Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. net. 


INCE a defence of Fascismo had to be written 

specially for British consumption, Signor Villari 
was obviously the right man for the job. He has had 
so much contact with this country that he knows exactly 
when to bluff, when to wave the banner of Imperialism 
and. above all, when to appeal to our traditional love 
of ‘‘ fair play.’” The superficial reader of ‘ The Fas- 


Villari. 


cist Experiment ’ will doubtless believe he has before 
him the work of an entirely unbiased historian—if he 
still believes most historians are unbiased—and will 
fail to notice the subtle hand of the propagandist at 
work. 

The achievements of the Fascisti are extremely im- 
pressive, and Signor Villari is justified in losing his 
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temper a little with those enemies of Mussolini who 
can find nothing to say in his favour. Thanks to his 
almost superhuman energy, there is an estimated sur- 
plus of 178 millions in the budget of 1925-1926; the 
railwaymen, who numbered 225,000 at the time of the 
march on Rome, had been reduced to 173,068 by 1925, 
and the railways were actually able to show a sub- 
stantial profit; despite the drastic economies effected 
in the total Government expenditure, there has been 
quite a substantial increase in the expenditure on 
public works ; and the development of education would 
do credit to any country. Fascismo has every right to 
be proud of many of its achievements, which are not 
as widely recognized abroad as they deserve to be. 

But Signor Villari makes many statements which 
cause astonishment. Does he really believe that ‘‘ the 
crimes committed by Fascists by way of reprisal are 
far less numerous than those previously committed by 
their opponents ’’’ and that ‘‘ the authors of these 
deeds have been almost always apprehended at once 
and . . . severely punished? ’’ Does he believe that 
the fear of Fascist disfavour had no influence on the 
judges and witnesses in the Matteotti case and that 
the amnesty law was not drafted partly with a view 
to liberating those involved in Matteotti’s murder? 
And does he really believe that almost every opponent 
of Fascismo has been inspired solely by selfish motives? 

One becomes, malgré soi, polemical, and thereby 
wastes valuable space. The present and future of 
Fascismo should interest us more than its past. The 
Fascist regime is no more likely to disappear in the 
near future than is the Bolshevist regime, and, though 
this may be regrettable from the international stand- 
point, in Russia and still more in Italy, the benefits will 
in the long run probably easily outweigh the draw- 
backs of these dictatorships. In a very interesting 
chapter Signor Villari studies the philosophy of Fas- 
cismo, the basic idea of which is that the individual 
exists for society and not society for the individual, as 
the Democrats and Liberals assert. The function of 
the State used to be to co-ordinate the various liber- 
ties of the individual to render their co-existence pos- 
sible. But this limits and weakens the authority of 
the State in a way which Fascismo, thinking of the 
welfare of future generations, cannot admit. ‘* Fas- 
cism regards the individual as a means and society as 
an end.’’ Hence, of course, the social legislation for- 
bidding strikes and lock-outs, since the self-defence of 
classes, ‘‘ which, like the self-defence of the individual, 
is peculiar to barbarous ages,’’ diminishes the power 
and authority of the State. 

With much of this we can all agree, but Signor 
Villari does not carry on to the logical conclusion. If 
struggles between classes, like struggles between indi- 
viduals, must be settled by outside intervention, so, 
too, struggles between nations should be prevented by 
an outside body. Why should the employer or 
employee place himself in the hands of the State unless 
the State places itself in the hands of some super- 
national organization? And yet there is no gentleman 
in Europe who resents outside intervention more than 
Signor Mussolini himself. Fascismo is a danger to 
Europe not because it insists on law and order in 
Italy, but because it too often resents international law 
and order, because it encourages its adherents to put 
their faith in conquest rather than in conciliation. 
Signor Villari would probably deny this—indeed, he 
tries to excuse the bullying of the Corfu incident by 
asserting, in a mean and unworthy sentence, that Great 
Britain acted in the same way in Egypt “ in similar 
circumstances.’’ The circumstances were not at all 


similar, as Signor Villari should know. 

There is much in ‘ The Fascist Experiment ’ that 
calls insistently for reply, and it is difficult for a 
reviewer to give a fair appreciation of it, since he finds 
himself provoked by its arguments and assertions. It 
must, therefore, suffice to say that nobody who takes an 
intelligent interest in foreign affairs can afford to miss 


this informative study of one of the two great political 
movements resulting from the war. It is an extremely 
able and interesting book. 


A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Mortimer Durand. By Sir Percy Sykes. 
Cassell. 25s. net. 


HE Empire of the Czars is now so completely a 

thing of the past that we forget that the rapid 
advance of Russia towards the Indian Empire was the 
outstanding event in Central Asia during the nineteenth 
century. It is hardly too much to say that no man 
did more than Sir Mortimer Durand to stem that 
advance. His work in averting the war with Russia 
which was almost upon us in 1894 was followed up 
by the negotiating of a boundary line between India 
and Russia which has, so far, stood the test of time. 
Arising out of this came the Anglo-Russian agreement 
of 1907, and not even Durand could have foreseen 
that as a result Russian and British co-operation was 
ensured in the Great War. The second great task of 
bis life was the satisfactory settlement of the Afghani- 
stan boundary on the North-West Frontier of India. 
Only the patience, sincerity, transparent honesty and 
personal dignity of Durand could have won from the 
Amir Abdud Rahman what we so badly wanted. He 
will go down to history as the maker of the ‘‘ Durand 
Line.’’ Important and valuable as was the work he 
did later as Minister at Tehran and Ambassador in 
Madrid and in Washington it is by his achievements 
as Indian Foreign Secretary that he will live. Lord 
Dufferin, speaking with full knowledge and judgment, 
said deliberately that were he Prime Minister he would 
make Durand Viceroy of India. 

Speaking of Nelson to Sir Mortimer Durand, 
Mahan, the great American sailor and writer, said, 
** I don’t believe an impartial biographer can ever be 
a good one. At least he must have a strong personal 
sympathy for the man.’’ He was right. Sir Percy 
Sykes, when in a spirit of deep admiration and friend- 
ship he set out to write the ‘ Life of Sir Mortimer 
Durand,’ brought to his task a unique combination of 
gifts. He knew Durand in and out; knew India where 
the greater part of Durand’s life was spent; is one of 
the greatest living authorities on Persia; and has com- 
mand of an able and experienced pen. 

Durand’s career is a twofold indictment of the weak- 
ness of what is called democratic Government. Here 
was a man of the highest integrity and ability who 
rendered incomparable service to the State and yet 
whose name is almost unknown outside the circle 
of the initiated. Worse still, that career was brought 
to an abrupt conclusion by the unwarranted action of 
President Roosevelt. Only in a so-called democratic 
age would the American President’s interference in the 
internal affairs of the British Foreign Office have been 
tolerated, and it is a blot on the fine escutcheon of 
Lord Grey that, presumably to placate Roosevelt, he 
consented to the recall of the British Ambassador. 
Durand went to Washington in 1903 and was recalled 
in October, 1906. In May, 1905, Roosevelt wrote to 
Lodge, who was in England: ‘‘ As for Durand, unless 
we could have ‘ Springy’ [Spring-Rice] I think he 
had better stay in Washington.’’ The President of 
the United States thought it better that the British Am- 
bassador should stay in Washington. King Edward 
would hardly have said as much. The Government 
sacrificed Durand and he was neatly revenged when 
later in our own capital Roosevelt publicly lectured us 
on how we ought to govern Egypt. The truth is that 
Roosevelt, a young man in a hurry, and Durand, who 
had in the East learned patience and the necessity for 
hastening slowly, were incompatibles. Durand found 
the President’s methods too like the ‘* breathless 
benevolence ’’ he had so distrusted in Lord Ripon in 
India years before. 
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Belonging to a family many members of which have 
had careers of great distinction in India, Durand was 
born with a love for and instinctive understanding of 
that country. Although he was a success with the stately 
Spaniards and even with the American public, he, as 
Lord Roberts feared, probably made a mistake in 
entering the Diplomatic Service by going to Tehran 
in 1894. An undoubted mistake was his attempt to 
become Member of Parliament for Plymouth in 
January, 1910. Neither his temperament nor his 
training fitted him for the hurly-burly of party politics. 
An ideal man for a Senate, he would have done little 
in the House of Commons had he got there. 

Durand’s greatest disability was an unconquerable 
shyness which he covered with an official manner that 
to the undiscerning seemed cold and even haughty; 
yet children found him an incomparable playmate and 
his quiet humour was at once searching and illuminat- 
ing. Although he loved America he was by no means 
blind to the disadvantages—and the fun—of living in 
that country. An entry in his diary reads, ‘‘ Called on 
General Crozier and asked the old darkie servant 
whether Mrs. Crozier was in: ‘ No, sah. Gone to 
Heaven, sah.’ ”’ 

Sir Percy Sykes served under Durand, and knew 
him for thirty years. He has made a fine portrait of 
a great public servant, a splendid English gentleman, 
at incomparable friend. In this notable book Durand 
at last comes into his own. 


CHRISTIE’S 
Christie’s, 1766-1926. By H.C. Marillier. Con- 
stable. 42s. net. 


HE reasons which have made ‘ Christie’s” a 

household word in the art world are not far to 
seek. The fact that England has been free from revo- 
lution for nearly two and a half centuries and from 
invasion since the days of William the Conqueror has 
made for the preservation of much of the artistic work 
produced in this country; lengthy periods of pros- 
perity hcre have enabled our connoisseurs for many 
generations to profit by the misfortunes of those in 
foreign lands who lived under less happy conditions. 
Hence it is safe to say that some thirty years ago 
England contained such a store of treasures of art 
as had never in the history of the world been collected 
within any other kingdom or empire. That since the 
period mentioned there has been a steady drain on our 
artistic resources, chiefly across the Atlantic, has but 
tended to demonstrate the wealth of the store-house 
from which the supply is drawn. 

In any case works of art are rarely stationary for 
very long periods. The heir, perhaps, does not share 
his father’s tastes ; jointures must be provided for; and 
capital is ever being shuffled and re-shuffled. Hence 
a steady stream of masterpieces passes through the 
sale-rooms, and of these Christie's, the most famous 
in our country, is undoubtedly also the best known 
throughout the world. Their records, therefore, 
since the foundation of the firm more than a century 
and a half ago, form a valuable chronicle of art and 
taste during that period. Mr. Marillier has drawn 
on this source to provide us with a most interesting 
book dealing with the origin and vicissitudes of the 
firm, and describing the sale of the more important 
collections which have passed through their hands. 

There exist more detailed and exhaustive records of 
these sales, such as, for instance, Mr. Redford’s ‘ Art 
Sales,’ which will still be the classic for the studious 
collector and dealer, but Mr. Marillier gives a great 
deal of useful information in an easily read form, 
and special attention may be called to a well-reasoned 
chapter on ‘ Fluctuations and Values,’ which contains 
much food for thought, even for the advanced 
collector. 
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! 
| We notice some slight errors: John Jones never 
engraved any portrait of Lady Hamilton, neither did 
he issue any of his prints in colour ; Napoleon’s doctor 
| on St. Helena was named Antommarchi, not Auto- 
marchi, as Mr. Marillier states. But on the whole the 
book is well done, and some interesting ilustrations 


are given. 
| STEWART HEADLAM 


| Stewart Headlam: A Biography. 
Bettany. Murray. tos. 6d. net. 


| M ANY people of to-day hardly deserve the 
biographies they get. 


By F. G. 


No one who knew Stewart 
| Headlam could say that. He was an original in many 
| ways, so that no summary is fair to him and we can 
put nothing but his name at the head of this notice. 
A man of singular honesty and independence, he 
would not move a jot from the course he thought to 
be right. Thus he was a centre of storm and stress, 
but he never bore malice against his opponents, and 
he won the regard of a host of friends from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury to Mr. H. G. Wells, and the 
common working girl. Mr. Bettany knew him well, 
and has produced a capable and careful biography, 
not equal to special tributes like that which appeared 
in our own columns, but sufficient to reveal Headlam’s 
remarkable power and magnetism. He did not, as 
some prominent figures seem to do, revel in the 
advertisement which comes from pressing unusual 
views on the public. He clearly acted and spoke as 
| he felt obliged to do, sometimes with a great want of 
| tact, but always with a genuineness which did much 
to disarm criticism. As Mr. Bettany remarks, ‘ he 
never lost a friend.’’ For some years he was kept out 
of a place in the Church by his views, and it must be 
admitted that his great personality was oddly com- 
pounded. But time has shown that he was simply 
ahead of his age, ‘‘ our friend,’’ as Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham said, ‘‘ who believes in the Mass, the Ballet, 
and the Single Tax.’’ That was his earlier history, 
and we remember in the past allusions to the crank of 
the Church and Stage Guild. Then later it got about 
that Headlam was the one man who fought and worked 
most effectively for the better education of London 
children. His eager service as an educational authority 
was, perhaps, the most effective part of his life, for 
he reached a broad-minded humanity beyond dogma. 

Mr. Bettany has rightly made a good deal of his cham- 
pionship of Shakespeare plays for poor children. There 
has seldom been such a champion, fearless and tire- 
less, for Headlam scorned the compromises’ which 
dominate and often spoil so much of our civilization. 
His career reminds us that we have enough and to 
spare of Mr. Worldly-Wiseman, a very judicious char- 
acter who consorted with a gentleman called Legality, 
and his pretty young son Civility. Headlam suffered 
for unpopular causes, and without private means he 
would not have been able to go on fighting as he did, 
or making generous gifts to those in need of help. 
F. D. Maurice, his favourite teacher, was to many the 
vaguest of theologians, but Headlam was secure in his 
beliefs and untortured by doubts. He was, as we have 
heard him, a downright and effective preacher, using 
a good gift for quotation. He treasured from Eton 
days Cory’s famous rendering of Callimachus, which 
Mr. Bettany has got wrong in the third line. ‘‘Friend’’ 
should be ‘‘ guest,’’ as the rhyme shows. 


EDUCATING THE CHILD 
On Education. By Bertrand Russell. Allen and 
Unwin. 6s. net. 


HE last decade has witnessed vital changes in 
both the principle and practice of education, and a 


very considerable literature has chronicled the develop- 
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ment. Much that has been asserted in the sphere of 
theoretical pedagogics is at once pretentious and un- 
proven, while the findings of the immature science of 
psychology have been applied by credulous educa- 
tionists with a dogmatic certainty which is both naive 
and dangerous. Children have been used as material 
for experiment with results which have been at times 
disastrous, and the class-room has degenerated into a 
mental dissecting-room of the infant mind. On the 
other hand, the wiser of our theorists have studied 
patiently the impulses and possibilities of the child 
mind, so that sympathetic relationships which were 
completely impossible twenty years ago have now 
been established between the teacher and the taught. 
Nothing could have been more opportune, in the cir- 
cumstances, than this little volume by Bertrand Rus- 
sell. He has read as much as is desirable of this un- 
ending educational literature, and is possessed at the 
same time of the mental equipment necessary to review 
it with a sane clarity of perspective. Further, he is 
fortunate in having no particular theory to press, nor 
any prejudice to emit; he wishes neither to whack the 
teachers with Mr. Shaw nor to apotheosize them with 
Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Russell reviews education from the point of 
view of a parent, anxious for the soundest and fullest 
development of his children. In a simple narrative he 
describes the possibilities of education from the first 
year to undergraduate period. It is impossible to ex- 
clude one’s philosophy of life from a discussion of 
educational principles, yet all that Mr. Russell allows 
to obtrude is a belief in freedom, in honesty, in love 
rather than in hate. His chapters on Moral Educa- 
tion, on Fear, Truthfulness and Punishment are par- 
ticularly good. He would base moral teaching largely 
on habit, and believes with the Jesuits that ‘‘ by the 
time the child is six years old, moral education ought 
to be nearly complete.’’ In an interesting chapter on 
Sex Education, Mr. Russell advocates an honest answer 
on the part of the parent to the child’s questions, and 
an obliteration from this subject of the kindred ideas 
of mystery and sin. The volume is certainly one which 
any intelligent, modern parent could read with profit, 
and even those who prefer not to consider the abstract 
issues in education will find excellent chapters on the 
comparative value of day schools and boarding schools, 
and the desirability of university education. In short, 
an excellent volume. If only ‘ The Introduction to 
Mathematical Philosophy ’ had been as easy to read! 


A BRILLIANT SOCIOLOGIST 


Free-Thought in the Social Sciences. By J. A. 
Hobson. Allen and Unwin. os. net. 


NE has come to associate Mr. Hobson’s name 

with a certain profundity of thought and expres- 
sion, but no so much popularized for the general reader 
as disentangled for his benefit. Such a hope is not 
disappointed in the present volume ; indeed, this is one 
of the most able and necessary volumes Mr. Hobson 
has produced. In general he is attempting to show 
the personal and group bias which intrudes into the 
allied studies of economics, politics and ethics. Pos- 
sibly the most suggestive section is that on ‘ The 
Making of an Economic Science.’ Mr. Hobson traces 
the rise of political economy in England during the 
nineteenth century, and shows how any scientific pur- 
pose to which it may have had pretensions was sub- 
ordinated to the practical necessity of inventing a 
theory to cover the operations of the rising indus- 
trialists. | ‘‘ How to get business on to a big and 
profitable footing was the practical problem which 
underlay the whole structure of this classical 
economics, with its clumsy aspirations towards ‘ dis- 
interested science.’’’ There follows a_ brilliant 
critical analysis of the theory of ‘‘ marginalism.’’ It 
is one of the most able examinations of this difficult 


theme which I remember. Mr. Hobson goes far to 
show that the Theory of Margins, with its conclusion 
that ‘‘ each man is paid an amount which equals the 
total product which he personally creates,’’ was a 
generalization convenient for those who controlled 
markets and the sources of manufactures, and was 
consequently dignified as a scientific hypothesis. On 
the other hand Mr. Hobson shows how far proletarian 
economics governed for the most part by the Marxian 
theory of value have been created to meet the propa- 
gandist desires of revolutionary labour rather than to 
express any scientific truth. His criticism here is as 
trenchant as when he was exposing the fallacies of the 
marginalism ’’ of the neo-classicist school. Of 
Marxianism he writes: 


The glorification of labour as the single source of value is 
dearly purchased by this false abstraction. For the exploita- 
tion myth built on this foundation, with its repudiation of the 
claims of property and profit, though designed to whet the 
fighting appetite of organized labour, has. . . injurious 
reactions. 


Mr. Hobson carries the same method of analysis into the 
other social studies with equally illuminating results. 
His conclusions are a little more optimistic 
than one might have anticipated from his criticisms. 
He believes that finally objective free thought will 
triumph in the social sciences over sectional theory. 
He is led to this belief partly by a rather dubious 
reliance upon the possibilities of psychology: ‘‘ the 
resources of disinterested science, so far from being 
exhausted, are only beginning to be exploited effec- 
tively by means of psychological analysis.’’ Very 
rightly Mr. Hobson himself asks, ‘*‘ Who shall 
guarantee the integrity and competency of psychology ? 
Quis custodiet ipsum custodem?’’ To that question 
he never gives a satisfactory answer. Psychology has 
enly too frequently been manipulated to bolster some 
interest or prejudice, so that one is left wondering why 
it should be regarded as the Open Sesame to truth. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. HartLey 


Richard, Myrtle and I. By Stephen Hudson. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Undercurrent. By Ena Holland. Williams 
and Norgate. 7s. 6d. net. 

Blown by the Wind. By C. A. Dawson Scott. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Incredulity of Father Brown. By G. K. 
Chesterton. Cassell. 7s. 6d. net. 


HE unsuspecting reader might well be excused for 
regarding ‘ Richard, Myrtle and I’ as the title of 
a conventional triangle drama. And a hasty reading of 
the first twenty pages might confirm his impression. 


| 


inform the book and carry us over difficult and even 
dull passages. For, as a novel, ‘ Richard, Myrtle and 


| I’ appeals too exclusively to the intellect; it is like a 
_ personally-conducted tour through the channels of the 
_ brain: grey matter before, behind and on both sides. 
_ The device of giving the super-self a separate entity, 
| though it does dramatize the theme, also invests it 


with an artificiality which emasculates the drama. It 
is like the bare bones of an allegory: the contest 
between a good and bad angel for the possession of 


| Richard’s soul though antiquated and medieval would 
_ have been more exciting and really, perhaps, a truer 


symbol 


of Richard’s predicament—a_ predicament 


| which could (we suggest in all humility to Mr. Hud- 


But he would be wrong. The ‘‘I’’ who is contemp- | 


tuous of Richard and tolerant and gracious towards 
Myrtle is no ordinary outsider, intent upon breaking 
up a happy home. He is indeed a very shadowy third, 
a kind of déppelganger, defined by the publisher’s 
‘blurb ’’ as ‘‘ the hero’s artistic super-self.’’ Phy- 
siologically speaking there are only two characters, 
Richards (a) and (b), and Myrtle. The ‘‘I”’ of the 
story is a lesser but by no means a sleeping partner 
in the concern that is Richard, and for all his airs a 
hanger-on and a parasite, determined to develop and 
exploit himself at whatever cost to his host. Though 


Richard can get on, after a fashion, without him, he | 


clearly cannot get on without Richard, and it is Mr. 
Hudson’s intention to show how, through the agency 
of Myrtle, the two were able to come to terms and help 
instead of hurting each other. Richard takes up his 
pen and dips it deep into the waters of his past life. 
In the intellectual effort required by this essay a la 
recherche de temps perdu the super-self finds satis- 
faction and Richard balm to his spirit. Myrtle has 
been arbiter between the two factions, interpreted them 
one to another, and peace is restored to the compound 
personality under the auspices of Marcel Proust. This 
is a partial and inadequate summary of the story, the 
moral of which seems to be that only the sympathetic 
understanding of a woman can heal a heart so hurt as 
Richard’s, and bridge over the dichotomy caused by 
the antagonism of Reason and Passion. 

It is an interesting idea and Mr. Hudson’s very 
novel method of presenting it is interesting too. His 
readers know well of what technical feats he is cap- 
able; ‘ Richard, Myrtle and I’ is the climax in a cres- 
cendo of virtuosity. The super-self even speaks with 
his own voice, an ugly scientific jargon that must 
grate on Mr. Hudson, who can write beautifully, as* 
much as it does on us: 


Richard’s neo-Christian orientation [this creature announces] 
did not completely frustrate my design of cajoling him into 
efflorescence as a man of cultural parts, but by reducing the 
strength of my purge, it coloured his taste with a still deeper 
tone of sentimentality. 
** Cajole him into efflorescence as a man of cultural 
parts ’’ : no wonder poor Richard shrank from the idea 
of becoming an author. ‘‘ Myrtle’s apparatus,’’ the 
super-self further triumphantly observes, ‘‘ was gen- 
erating a current that Richard’s waste-pipe couldn’t 
carry away.’’ Here, however, he was mistaken: the 
waste-pipe proved equal to the task; if, that is, 
Richard’s literary activity can properly be designated 
by so ignoble a title. The super-self, of course, was 
jealous of other exits and wanted to be itself the one 
waste-pipe, the one conduit of Richard’s ‘‘ life-force.’’ 
Mr. Hudson is an intensely serious writer ; to read him 
requires great application and is frequently exceedingly 
rewarding. The purity and sincerity of his purpose 


son) have been better conveyed in religious than in 
scientific terms. 


Miss Holland’s theme is even more remarkable than 
Mr. Hudson’s. Her heroine falls in love with an 
actor, Steele, whom she has seen only upon the stage. 
Unremitting contemplation of him passes into clair- 
voyance; her mind’s eye, triumphing over time and 


| space, penetrates the past and the present. The future, 


_ apparently, is closed to it; but with that reservation, 


! 


she can see Steele whenever and wherever she will. 
These revelations, however, serve only to make her 
increasingly miserable. Her friends lose their reality. 
She did not mind her apprehension of William grow- 
ing fainter, but she really loved Theo, tiresome as he 
could be with his psychological explanations of her 
condition. ‘* You are auto-hypnotic,’’ he told her. 
We do not know to what extent Miss Holland means 
us to regard Emma as a “ case ’’; her inner life is 
certainly very strange and gives us an uneasy feeling 
that she ought to call in the doctor. At the same 
time the vividness of her impressions, consequent upon 
her highly-wrought state, make us hope she will not, 
if a case is to be the result; for those impressions are 
often startlingly illuminating and beautiful. The merit 
of the book, which is considerable, consists in the 
veracity, delicacy and immediacy of these impressions, 
which extend beyond objects of sensory perception and 
catch abstractions in their bright net. The char- 
acterization, too, is excellent. The difficulty, for the 
reader, is the fact of Emma’s clairvoyant power, and 
its relation to the “ undercurrent ’’ which is carrying 
her away from what she likes. 


In ‘ Blown by the Wind ’ Mrs. Dawson Scott traces 
the career of a Cornish yeoman, Gypsy Hosken, who, 
denying his heart out of pique, marries a girl he only 
half cares for. She finds cooking irksome and feeds 
her husband on expensive tinned foods; he grows thin, 
but she it is who really suffers, for she develops con- 
sumption. In vain he pleads for more congenial 
nourishment and brings back sausages and black pud- 
dings from home to show his wife what real food is 
like; she grows peevish, and associates his mother’s 
skill in cooking with the fact that she was a gypsy 
and not a respectable one at that. It is an unnatural 


' taunt, the one unlikely thing in Mrs. Dawson Scott’s 


admirable survey of Cornish manners. The story is 
in a sense inconclusive; Gypsy drifts back to his first 
love; nothing is settled, no nail driven home. But we 
have been shown the countryside in bulk and in detail, 
with sympathy and yet without parti pris. Mrs. Scott 
makes her country people a little like animals in their 
loves, but that is better than making them (after the 
fashion of so many modern novelists) like devils. 


‘ The Incredulity of Father Brown ’ provides a rich 
entertainment. One likes the stories none the worse 
for the circumstance that in each the solution is not 
only a feather in the cap of the good father; it also 
redounds to the credit of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The stories have wit, imagination, mystery, and 


horror; their conclusions are as paradoxical as their 
author’s turn of phrase; they will only disappoint the 
coldly-mathematical class of detective-story readers. 
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NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


Notice under this heading does not preclude or 
prejudice subsequent review. 


: HE most beautiful book of the week, externally, 
and we would not attempt to offer any opinion on 
its contents without a much more leisurely exam- 
ination, is ‘ Ulick and Soracha’ (Nonesuch Press, 
2 guineas net), by Mr. George Moore. The touch of 
preciosity in the heading of the pages leaves us a 
little doubtful ; but there can be no doubt of the beauty 
of the printing, for which Messrs. T. and A. Constable 
are responsible. Mr. Moore is evidently not only a 
producer of beauty himself but the cause of beauty 
in others. 

‘Carlo Gesualdo’ (Kegan Paul, 8s. 6d. net), by 
Mr. Cecil Gray and Mr. Philip Heseltine, is a study of 
that Prince of Venosa who, if not exactly ‘‘ potent 
with pen, pencil, and poison,’’ was both a murderer 
and a musician. Of his efficiency as a murderer there 
can be no doubt. He despatched his erring wife and 
her lover very competently. j 

‘ The Diaboliques ’ (Knopf, tos. 6d. net) is te be 
welcomed as an attempt to introduce to English readers 
Barbey d’Auroevilly. It is true that he was a rather 
preposterous writer, a conscious and unconscious droll, 
a dealer in paradox and hyperbole, something of a 
charlatan, and that his dandyism had its absurd side : 
he was also a man of genius. Never to have read him 
is to have missed something. 

‘ Sullivan ’ (Kegan Paul, 7s. 6d. net), by Mr. Saxe 
Wyndhan, is a study of the composer which should 
attract the more readers because it is not written from 
the strictly musical point of view. The author makes 
out quite a good case for this mode of treatment. After 
all, there are thousands of us, far from being musical 
in any fine sense of the word, who enjoy Sullivan: we 
are entitled to an account of Sullivan from our point of 
view, or of hearing. But has the author considered 
how often (as in ‘ Oh, Captain Shaw ’) Sullivan put a 
beautiful tune to merely comic words? 

‘ Turkey ’ (15s. net) is an addition to the series of 
admirable books on the contemporary aspect of great 
writers as edited by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher. Its authors 
are Mr. Arnold Toynbee, whose sympathies are 
familiarly known, and Mr. Kenneth Kirkwood, who 
has been called in as an authority on the very latest 
developments in Turkish affairs. The danger of being 
absolutely up to date is becoming rapidly out of date. 
But the book is obviously of topical importance. 
What is most needed, however, is a view of Turkey, 
since the changes, in relation to the Islamic civiliza- 
tion of which she was titular leader. 

‘ The Silver Ship ’ (Philip Allan, 3s. 6d. net), by Sir 
H. S. Scott, is a collection of semi-serious and quite 
frivolous essays. 

‘ The Squire of Bentley ’ (Blackwood, 21s. net) is 
a clumsily put together biography of that remarkable 
sportswoman, Mrs. Cheape, who was the mother of 
the famous polo player. It is lavishly illustrated, and 
if it had been edited might have been a good book. 
But, even in its present form, it will doubtless enter- 
tain a great many people who are interested in hunting. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Vespasiano Memoirs: Lives of Illustrious Men of the 
Fifteenth Century. By Vespasiano da Bisticci. Now first 
translated into English by William George and Emily 
Waters. With 16 illustrations. Routledge. 21s. net. 


MR. WATERS has long been known as a leader in Italian 
translation, which is the more acceptable nowadays, as the 
language is not so widely known as it was. The Memoirs now 
presented to us are full of interest, dealing with the learning and 
generosity of the period rather than the treachery and the cruelty. 
Vespasiano, a leading bookseller, had doubtless to be careful about 
what he said, though he was on familiar terms with Popes and 
princes, and is occasionally discreet and silent concerning awkward 


doings. He was apt to ramble—he was in no sense a great writer 
—but he talks for the most part of what he saw and knew at first 
hand, and his homely touches are engaging. The Introduction puts 
the reader in the way to appreciate his merits and defects. He 
gives a striking account of the varied abilities of Cosimo de Medici, 
for whom he made a library by employing 45 scribes at once, who 
completed 200 volumes in 22 months. The zeal for Greek and 
Latin was extraordinary, and Vespasiano as a bookseller knew 
more than usual, though he does not always get names right. 
Among his worthies is Poggio, the great discoverer of the classics, 
who, being frank and vituperative, needed all the management 
of a Medici. Poggio went to England, and found four hours over 
dinner too much. This practice, it is noted, was given up by 
Andrew Hollis, one of the English scholars he includes. His 
most striking English figure is John Tiptoft, Earl of Worcester, a 
Yorkist who combined cruelty and humanism. The illustrations 
show the beautiful tombs of the period. 

By Edith Lyttelton. 


Florence Upton, Painter. Longmans. 


7s. 6d. net. 


FLORENCE UPTON was a woman who made but little 
impress on her times, yet she claims commemoration as the 
creator of the Golliwog. The story of this momentous revolution 
of the nursery has been recorded by her biographer. Miss Upton 
‘* determined to create a children’s book, and had found some 
amusing Dutch dolls to serve as models: for she never drew 
without models. But it was difficult to make a story without a 
hero, and the whole conception might have withered had not 
her aunt, rummaging one day in the attic, found the old black 
doll, and carried it down to Florence. There was a love affair 
immediately. Something about his benign expression fascinated 
her. ‘ He will be my hero,’ she said at once, and in a few 
minutes his name came to her in a flash, and she announced, 
* I will call him Golliwog.’ The combination of Golliwog and 
the wooden dolls was irresistible, and she began to draw them.”’ 
Florence was a poftrait-painter of considerable talent, but the 
main interest of her later life was psychical research. After the 
death of her mother she took to automatic writing, and received 
some amazing communications. It is impossible to read this book 
without a certain sense of pity for its subject. The portrait pre- 
sented is that of a baffled idealist. Avid of friendship, hungering 
for sympathy, always striving after the unattainable, always 
halting on the threshold of realization, Florence’s life never ap- 
pears to have attained completeness. One is conscious throughout 
of a sense of frustration, of something that almost borders on 
despair; and this fact must be taken into account in any effort 
to understand Florence's mental development. But whatever 
estimate the reader may be inclined to take of the credibility of 
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the “* messages ”’ recorded in these pages, he can hardly fail to 
be grateful to Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton for her sympathetic presenta- 
tion of an interesting and unusual woman. 


Dollar Diplomacy. By Scott Nearing and Joseph Freeman. 
George Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


20 The Saturday Review _ 


THIS solid volume-is a study of United States foreign policy | 


in its economic aspects. It mainly consists of a description of 
“* certain type cases in which United States economic and diplo- 
matic interests have come into collision with the economic and 
political interests of certain ‘ undeveloped countries.’ ’’ These 


cases have been picked, it seems, as ‘*‘ phases in the technique of | 


Imperialism which American statesmanship has devised in its efforts 
to make the world safe for the dollar 


**—hence the title of the book. | 


The authors have been careful to give full references to all the | 
material—often not easily accessible—which they have used, and | 
have printed some interesting treaties and concessions in an appen- | 


dix. Those who study the trend of American Imperialism will find 
much valuable information in these pages, though the apparent 
prejudice of the authors against ‘* capitalistic empires ’’ deprives 
their selection of its full scientific importance. 


The Venture Book. 
15s. net. 

THE author of this remarkable record of travel is described 
by her publisher as ‘‘ a woman periodically and passionately 
overcome by a repugnance to civilization, shores and _ social 
obligations.’”’ Certainly few civilized women can have made 
greater sacrifices of comfort in the pursuit of an ideal than Mrs. 
Mordaunt, whose wanderings about the Pacific in small trading 
vessels are described with an almost horrifying amplitude of 
detail. 


East and West of Hellespont. 
15s. net. 

THIS is one of the most delightful books of travel that have been 
published for many years. It is stamped with the impress of a 
strong and interesting personality. The author brings a well- 
stored and thoughtful mind to bear upon the selection of the scenes 
that stand out in his recollections of fifty years spent in the Near 
East. His book deserves to find a place on the shelf which holds 
such treasures as Kinglake’s ‘ Eothen,’ Beckford’s ‘ Alcobaga and 
Batalha,’ Clarence King’s ‘ Sierra Nevada,’ Cobbett’s ‘ Rural 
Rides,” and Mr. Morley Roberts’s ‘ Western Avernus.’ This is 
high praise, but anyone who will read the chapters on Jerusalem 
and Petra will admit that it is deserved. 


By Elinor Mordaunt. The Bodley Head. 


By Z. Duckett Ferriman. Cape. 
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All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
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. “A car of paramount exce 
says this Austin owner :— 


** 1 cannot refrain,’’ writes Capt. C. H. H., in a 
recent letter, ‘‘ from commenting on the paramount 
i excellence of your car. Having driven for nearly 
18 years all makes and sizes of cars, I have yet to 
find anything that can approach the Austin Twelve 
in real solid value for money or in all-round per- 
formance. . . . After 6,000 miles of all-out running, 
the engine is quieter and sweeter than ever. Allow 
me to congratulate you.”’ 


AUSTIN TWELVE models The only thing that is quite as good as an Austin 

D from £295 at works is—another Austin. The ‘‘ Twenty,’’ ‘‘ Twelve ’’ 
a AUSTIN TWENTY models and ‘* Seven ’’’ models together cover every need 
ET, from £475 at works and each is the finest possible value in its particular 
AUSTIN SEVEN models sphere. Send to-day for full descriptive Catalogue. 


from £149 at works 


The AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, LTD. 


LONGBRIDGE, BIRMINGHAM 
London Showrooms: 
479-483 OXFORD STREET, W. 1 (seer Marble Arch) 


STOP PRESS! 
On Sunday, June 27, at Miramas track in the South 
of France, Zubiaga, driving an Austin Seven, won 
the Cyclecar Grand Prix, covering 127 miles 
in 2 hrs. 31 mins. 5 secs, 


1@ | 


> 
Austin Twelve Touring Car 
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MOTORING 
MAY STATISTICS 
By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


T Ministry of Transport has issued its usual 
quarterly return of the receipts from the taxa- 
tion of motor vehicles collected in Great Britain 
during the period from December 1, 1925 to May 31, 
1926. The gross receipts amount to over fifteen million 
pounds for the six months, being £ 1,100,000 in excess 
of the sum received for the licensing of road vehicles 
during the same period twelve months ago. The 
return states that on May 31, the total number of 
motor vehicles (excluding tramcars and motor trader 
licences) was 1,582,000, including 627,000 cars taxed 
on horse-power, 586,000 motor cycles, 244,000 goods- 
carrying motors and g2,o00 hackney motor-cabs, 
omnibuses and char-a-bancs. Compared with the 
figures given by the Ministry of Transport, in their 
return ending May 31, 1925, some 94,000 extra Cars, 
68,000 motor-cycles and 27,000 commercial motors are 
using our roads than was the case a year ago. Although 
the Board of Trade returns for May show a serious 
decline in trade generally, as a consequence of the 
strike, the British export trade of motors for the five 
months of this year was better than might have been 
expected. The value of motor vehicles exported 
amounted to over £3,733,000, a decline of £45,300 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Exports of British-produced petrol increased in May 
as compared with April by nearly one and a half 
million gallons, although in the five months of this 
year we exported 7,788,118 gallons less than in the 
same period of 1925. Imports of petrol show a large 
increase; the May figures are in excess of those of 
April by nearly twenty-one and a half million gallons 
and in the five months of 1926 petrol imported reached 


the total of 187,376,025 gallons, an increase of 
23,615,601 gallons over the January to May figures of 
the previous year. Imports of cars and their parts 
have been falling since the re-introduction of the 
McKenna duties. 

* * * 


Motor trade organs are asking the industry to sup- 
port Mr. Winston Churchill in re-instituting a fuel 
tax, in place of the present system. To produce the 
same revenue from imported and home refined petrol 
as that obtained from the present taxes on motor 
vehicles (£15,000,000 in six months) would need a 
total fuel consumption of some 600,000,000 gallons 
with a tax of sixpence per gallon. But as the 
full amount of the present year vehicle road tax is 
expected to reach a total of twenty-one million pounds, 
the motors of this country would need to consume 
840,000,000 gallons of fuel to equal the expected sum, 
supposing a tax of sixpence per gallon were substituted 
in place of the existing system. During the year 1925, 
about 405,000,000 gallons of petrol was imported, and 
crude oil amounting to nearly 562,000,000 gallons. 
Benzole production during that year was roughly 
22,000,000 gallons, so that it would seem that to 
obtain an equal revenue, the tax on motor fuel would 
have to exceed the suggested sixpence per gallon and 
perhaps be doubled. Only a small part of the crude 
oil was refined to produce petrol, but allowing that 
cne hundred million gallons of spirit was manufactured 
in the United Kingdom, the total consumption of 
motor fuel appears to be considerably short of the 
required amount of eight hundred and forty million 
gallons to produce the desired sum with a tax of six- 
pence per gallon. Now the motor trade is giving 
support to a fuel tax in place of the existing system, 
a considered report of the total fuel consumption of 
the motor vehicles might with advantage be issued by 
the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders. 


14/60 H.P. 


13.9 RAC, 


HILL CLIMBING * 


‘ It may be of interest to you to know that I covered 1,500 miles 


between the 21st inst. an 
the whole time. 


30th, remaining in the Moor district 
The car, despite the fact that it has now 


done nearly 10,000 miles with no attention to the Engine, ran 
magnificently, and hadan opportunity on Sutton Bank of demon- 
strating its As you know, this famous Bank 


has a gradient of | in 


maximum, and a general gradient of 


lin 7, and a bad hairpin bend just before the steepest bit 
The Lancia did not go below 25m.p.h. anywhere on it.’ 


Testimonial No. 731. 


*Write to Dept. S.R. for catalogue of the Lancia ‘“‘ Lambda” 


Sports, 


De Luxe Torpedo and Pullman Saloon Models. 


“LAMBDA” 


Sole Concessionnaires : 
CURTIS AUTOMOBILE COMPANY LIMITED, 18 Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 


‘Grams: ‘‘Curlanath, Piccy, London.”’ 


"Phone: Mayfair 7050. 
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The New 13 h.p. 4-Seater 
Price £260 


Petrol Consumption 35/40 m.p.g. 
Oil Consumption 1750/2000 m.p.g. 


Powerful Engine. 

Right Hand Gear & Brake Control. 
Phenomenally Light Steering. 
Instantly Adjustable Front Seat. 
Four-wheel Brakes. 

Remarkable Top Gear Performance. 


THE CLYNO ENG. CO. (1922) LIMITED 
WOLVERHAMPTON 


London Showrooms and Export Dept. 
ROOTES Ltd., 141 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Rootes Service Works 


Lodge Place, St. John’s Wood Road, N.W.8, 
Manchester: LOOKERS Ltd, 


Finished in Maroon with 
Leather Upholstery to match 


VAN 
4 


| 
iZ@HP. f | 
Four Models from 


£245 1 = 
£293 
11 H.P. 


Six Models from 


£162 : 10 


$245 4 


UNUSUALLY 
COMPLETE 
EQUIPMENT 


Electric Self Starter, Smith 4 
Speedometer, Smith 8-day 
Clock, Rigid Side Screens, 
detachable ; Detachable 
Floor Carpets; Spare 
Petrol Can and Holder, 12- 
volt Lighting Set; Dun- 4 
lop 28 x 4.95 Reinforced 
Balloon Tyres; ‘Auto ”’ 
One-man Hood; Three- 
panel Wind-screen (slightly 
staggered) ; Petrol Gauge ; 
Tool Kit; Luggage Grid ; 
Spring Gaiters; Motor- a 
Driven Electric Horn; 
Automatic Screen Wiper ; 
Driving Mirror; Dash 
Lamp; Calometer; Rear 
Screen, etc. 
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CITY NOTES 
Lombard Street, Thursday 


Coal Strike shows signs of diminution, which is 

not surprising. In the majority of cases quota- 
tions in the Stock Exchange stand at a very high level 
—in certain instances at too high a level. The Stock 
Exchange is an adept in anticipation. The future is 
generally discounted to a great extent. Prices have 
reached a level that discounts not merely peace in the 
coal world, but also good reports and bonuses in a 
large number of instances. This wave of speculation 
has, of course, been assisted by the cheapness of 
money. Indications point to money cheapening even 
further during the next two or three months. I can- 
not, however, help thinking that when the Coal Strike 
is settled, markets will be good for a day or two, and 
then there will be a steady set-back, as there will be 
nothing left to go for. 


sk wave of speculation that accompanied the 


THE COMMONWEALTH LOAN 


Last week the Commonwealth of Australia made an 
issue of £6,000,000 5% Stock, 1945-75, at 99}. It is 
interesting to note that underwriters were left with 
61% of the stock. There were two reasons for this; 
first, the issue was made at too high a price, and 
secondly, the prospectus did not contain those details 
as to the financial position of the borrower which the 
investor requires. I have dealt with this point fre- 
quently in the past, and my former irritation on the 
subject has now given way to amusement; issue after 
issue establishes the fact that when the necessary de- 
tails are not provided, the loan does not go. As to 
this particular loan, dealings started at about 4 dis- 
count, and [ think it is well worth buying at this 
price, as I do not expect it will be procurable under 
the issue price for very long. 


NEW ISSUES 

New issue activity has continued this week, when 
we have had several interesting prospectuses of a 
somewhat unusual nature. First, there was the offer 
of ordinary shares in the Glasgow General Omnibus 
and Motor Services, Ltd., which, as the name denotes, 
is a Company formed to organize an omnibus service 
in Glasgow. An interesting part of the scheme is the 
erection and equipment of a station, on railway station 
lines, for omnibuses. Then the Monolithic Building 
Company made an issue of 8% cumulative participa- 
ting preference shares. This Company is formed to 
acquire and develop the sole British rights of a patent 
system relating to the construction of concrete houses. 
It is claimed for the process that the house can be 
built in one-tenth of the usual time and at 75% of the 
cost. The O’Cedar, Ltd., the well-known manufac- 
turers and exporters of household mops and polishes, 
made an issue of 8% cumulative participating prefer- 
ence shares. These shares are guaranteed as to 
interest and capital by the American parent company, 
the O’Cedar Corporation. It may be remembered 
that a similar issue was made last year, but was 
withdrawn owing to doubts as to the validity of an 
American Company guaranteeing a preference divi- 
dend of an English Company. The legal question has 
been settled once and for all, and the present issue is 
the result. A fourth issue this week was that of the 
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Duophone and Unbreakable Record. This Company 

offered 8% cumulative participating preference shares ; 

it has been formed to acquire the Duophone business 

and also the world rights, exclusive of the United 

— Canada and Australasia, in the Unbreakable 
ecord. 


RHODESIAN EXPLORATION COMPANY 


At the meeting of the Rhodesian Exploration Com- 
pany, Ltd., held last week, Mr. G. Latilla, the Chair- 
man, explained to the shareholders that under the 
proposed scheme of capital reorganization no share- 
holder was penalized, évery holding being nonfinally 
reduced pro rata. The assets remained the same, and 
those who wished to do so could subscribe their pro- 
portion of new capital. The scheme to which he 
referred was reducing the nominal value of the present 
2s. shares to 1s., shareholders to be given the right 
to apply for 500,000 further shares at 1s. The Chair- 
man expressed the opinion that the Company has 
bright hopes for the future, and in view of the inter- 
est now being shown in Rhodesians, shareholders will 
probably be well advised to apply for their quota of 
new shares. 


A NEW PROSPECTUS 

My attention has been drawn to a prospectus in- 
viting the public to subscribe for participating pref- 
erence shares, ordinary shares and first mortgage 
debentures in the Southern Counties Electric Light 
and Power Supply, Ltd. A perusal of the prospectus 
leads me to express the opinion that the issue is not 
one that I can recommend my readers to go in for; in 
fact, it should be left severely alone. 


CONSOLIDATED DIAMONDS 

In view of the recent activity in the shares of dia- 
mond mining companies, which have received a 
stimulus by the rise in the price of De Beers, attention 
is drawn to the £1 shares of the Consolidated Dia- 
mond Mines of South-West Africa. An initial divi- 
dend of 123% was paid for the year ending 
December 31 last, and those in close touch with the 
Company express a definite opinion that the dividend 
this year will be 15%. In these circumstances the 
shares appear very attractive at their present price. 
I would also draw attention to the fact that there are 
outstanding £1,450,000 option certificates entitling 
the holders to subscribe for ordinary shares at par 
until October 1, 1929. These option certificates appear 
a very attractive speculation at their present price. 
Should the ordinary shares rise, as anticipated, to 30s., 
these option certificates should stand at double the 
present price. 


KREUGER AND TOLL 

Last week I gave some details of the Swedish Trust 
Company, Kreuger and Toll. These shares have been 
introduced on the London Stock Exchange. The in- 
itial price was £23 7s. 6d., but within a short time 
of dealings starting, the shares were changing hands 
at £25. Even at this level I consider them an attrac- 
tive investment for mixing purposes, although there 
may be many investors who do not care to invest 
money in a concern where they have virtually no vot- 
ing power, the shares being dealt in on the London 
market carrying only one vote for 1,000 shares as 
against one vote per share for similar shares held in 


Sweden. 
TAURUS 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


London: 


61 Threadneedle Street. E.C. 2 


Total Funds Exceed £32,520,000. Total Inoome Exceeds £9, 959,000 


Edinburgh: 64 Princes Street 
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ACROSTICS 


To allow increased space for Answers te Correspondents, the 


Rules for Acrostic Competition are on occasion omitted. They 
will, however, always appear at least once a month. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 224 


ScottisH AND ENGLISH—IN OUR PILLARS LURK 
Two Bartaps. CLEVER SOLVERS, SET TO WORK! 
1. Does by another name as choky smell. 
2. In heaven he abides not, search in hell. 
3. A fairy 1, and of no spiteful sort. 
4. When healths they drink, Italians name this port. 
5. Its warning sound proclaims that danger’s near. 
6. Transpose me—one whom evil-doers fear. 
7. Always in front, like horse of swiftest pace. 
8. Where need and merit meet, ‘tis there in place. 
9. In some vast wilderness by poet sought. 
. Not hot nor cold—a state with danger fraught. 
11. A secret cure, right potent held to be. 
12. ‘* Nutlet "—a twin-shelled creature of the sea. 


Solution to Acrostic No. 222 


T ea M 

A igrett E 

Ls amen Tt 

in 

E quin E? 

Y R 

R_ edski N 1 Amen=‘ so be it!’ 

nch __Ises® 2 Quin, the celebrated actor (1693-1766). 
iN Ch 3 Beloved of Venus, and father of Aineas. 
D eart H 


Acrostic No. 222.—The winner is Mr. E. P. Trendell, 24 Dene 
Road, Guildford, who has chosen for his prize ‘ The Decline of 
the West,’ by Oswald Spengler, published by Allen and Unwin, 
and reviewed by us on June 19, under the title of ‘ Spenglerism.’ 
Twenty-nine other competitors named this book, forty-seven pre- 
ferred ‘ Northern Lights and Southern Shade,’ etc. 

Atso Ricut.—Armadale, Baldersby, Barberry, A. de V. Blath- 
wayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Bordyke, Bullfinch, Carlton, J. 
Chambers, Ceyx, J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Dinkie, Dhualt, 
M. East, E. K. P. Farsdon, Cyril E. Ford, Fra, Gay, lago, Jeff, 
Jop, Kirkton, Lilian, W. D. Murray, N. O. Sellam, F. M. Petty, 
Plumbago, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Spearhafoc, Still Waters, Stucco, 
Muriel Touche, C. J. Warden, Yendu, Yewden. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—E. Barrett, Beechworth, Bolo, Boskerris, 
C. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, Chailey, Chip, Coque, 
A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Crucible, Daedalus, Dodeka, Dolmar, 
Estela, Glamis, Hanworth, Jay, Miss Kelly, Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, 
Martha, Met, George W. Miller, H. de R. Morgan, Polamar, 
Portia, Quis, R. Ransom, Stanfield, St. Ives, J. Sutton, Hon. 
R. G. Talbot, The Buns, Tyro, H. M. Vaughan, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Mrs. H. H. Gairdner, Mrs. Gosset, 
Oakapple, Lester Ralph. All others more. 

For Licut 4 “ Liniment ”’ is accepted, though hardly so good 
as “ Lint,” which can only “ help to heal ’’ a wound, while a 
Liniment (or ointment) may be sufficient in itself to effect a cure : 

Life and long health that gracious ointment gave, 
And deadly wounds could heal, and rear again 
The senseless corpse appointed for the grave.—Spenser 

For Licut 7 neither ‘‘ Red Indian ”’ nor ‘* Red Man ”’ can be 
accepted: a Light must consist of a single word, simple or 
compound. 

Oakapp_e.—In the passage which Johnson quotes from Shakes- 
peare in support of his definition of ‘‘ rider *’ as *‘ one who manages 
or breaks horses,’’ man might be substituted for rider, if the metre 
permitted. In his second example we have “‘ rough riders,’’ and a 
hyphen is obviously required. 


Acrostic No. 221.—The winner is E. K. P. (full name, please !), 
Bishop’s House, Chester, who has selected as his prize ‘ Ballads 
of the English Border,’ by A. C. Swinburne, published by Heine- 
mann, and reviewed in our columns on June 12. ‘Thirteen other 
competitors named this book, twenty-seven chose ‘A History 
of Cricket,’ seven ‘ The Wooden Man,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Armadale, Bordyke, C. H. Burton, Carlton, 
Miss Carter, Ceyx, Dodeka, Gay, Hanworth, Kirkton, Quis. 

Ong Licut Wronc.—Baldersby, Barberry, E. Barrett, Beech- 
worth, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Mrs. J. Butler, 
Chailey, J. Chambers, J. R. Cripps, Maud Crowther, Dhualt, Dol- 
mar, Estela, G. M. Fowler, Fra, Iago, Jeff, Martha, Met, N. O. 
Sellam, Polamar, Lester Ralph, Shorwell, Sisyphus, Stanfield, 
St. Ives, J. Sutton, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Mrs. Gordon Touche, 
Tyro, C. J. Warden, Yendu. 

Two Licfits Wronc.—Boskerris, C. F. Casey, Cyril E. Ford, 
Mrs. A. Lole, Madge, Peter, R. Ransom, Rho Kappa, Stucco. All 
others more. 

Acrostic No. 220.—One Light wrong: Hon. R. G. Talbot. 

D. L.—I consider Pie’? and Pancake inferior to 
“ Porridge ” as an answer to Light 9. 

R. H. B.—We regret to say that your solution of No. 219 did 
not reach us. 
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THAT “NUTTY” 
FLAVOUR 


The exceptionally fine “nutty ” 
flavour of Three Nuns Tobacco 
cannot be produced cheaply. It 
calls for very high grades of leaf, 


skilfully blended and slowly 
matured. Yet Three Nuns is a 
really economical tobacco, for it 
never crumbles in the pouch 
and burns slowly in the pipe. 


THREE 


The Tobacco 
of Curious Cut 
12,2 ounce 


In Packets: 1 oz. 1/2; 2 0z. 2/4 
In Tins: 2 oz. 2/4; 4 oz. 4/8 
King’s Head is similar bur « little fuller 


SrerHen Mircuect & Son, 36, St Andrew Square, Glasgow, Branch of 
The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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Meetings. 


CALCUTTA TRAMWAYS 
COMPANY 


ADVERSE EFFECT ON RECEIPTS 


The Orpinary GENERAL MeetinG of the Calcutta Tramways 
Company, Limited, was held on June 29 at 1 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 

Mr. John G. B. Stone (chairman of the Company) presided. 

The Chairman said: Dealing first with the accounts, the capital 
expenditure for the year, amounting to £51,593, is mainly in 
respect of the completion of the Karaya Extension, which was 
opened for traffic on June 1 last year, and the provision of further 
omnibuses. 

As regards the Indian expenditure, whilst decreases are shown 
under the heads of power expenses and maintenance and repairs, 
the total shows an increase of over £8,000 due to the additional 
bus expenditure and exceptional items in connexion with the 
changes made in the local administration. 

The result is that after providing for the Debenture interest, 
Preference dividend, and interim dividend on the Ordinary shares, 
there is an available balance of £159,560, which it is proposed 
to deal with by allocating £88,000 to depreciation and general 
reserves, writing off suspense account £7,289, contributing the 
sum of £2,068 to the staff provident fund, paying the final dividend 
now recommended on the Ordinary shares of 3} per cent., making 
74 per cent. for the year, free of income tax, and carrying forward 
a balance of £37,703. 

You will have noticed in our report that we are extending the 
tramway. The particular extension is being made at the request 
of, and in agreement with, the Improvement Trust, to open out an 
adjoining area for development, and we are to receive a guarantee 
of interest for ten years, by which time the line should pay for 
itself. We particularly welcome this requisition from the Trust 
as evidence that they look on the tramway as the form of service 
needed for Calcutta. 

In conclusion, I think we should realize that conditions in 
Calcutta are not comparable with those of European cities, and 
indeed are materially different from other Indian cities. 

I now beg to move: “* That the directors’ report and statement 
of accounts to December 31, 1925, as submitted to this meeting, 
be received and adopted, and that a dividend on the Ordinary 
shares of 3 per cent., free of income tax, in respect of the profits 
for the year ending December 31, 1925, making, with the interim 
dividend of 4 per cent. already paid, a total dividend for the year 
1925 of 74 per cent., free of income tax, be and is hereby declared, 
such dividend to be paid on June 30, 1926.” Carried unanimously. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN 
. CORPORATION GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDENDS 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that DIVIDENDS have been 
DECLARED payable to all shareholders registered in the books 
of the undermentioned Companies at the close of business on 
June 30, 1926. 

The TRANSFER REGISTERS will be CLOSED in each case 
from July 1 to 7, 1925, both days inclusive. 

Dividend warrants will be posted as soon as possible after 
the final London Transfer Returns have been received and verified 
at the Head Office in Johannesburg. Warrants dispatched from 
the London Office to persons resident in Great Britain or Northern 
Ireland will be subject to a deduction of British Income Tax at 
the rates to be arrived at after allowing for relief in respect of 
Dominion Tax. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer will receive payment at 
the London Office on presentation of the respective coupons, num- 
bered as shown below, on or after August 6, 1926. 

Coupons must be deposited at least four clear days for examina- 
tion, and, unless accompanied by Inland Revenue declarations, 
will be subject to a deduction of British Income Tax as above. 


Name OF Company Rate of 
All the Companies are dividend 
Incorporated in the Divi- | Coupon Per share 
ransvaal dend No, No. % s. 
Brakpan Mines, Limited ... 28 ... 28 ... 25 ... 5 0 
Springs Mines, Limited ...... WH... FFs 


In the case of Brakpan Mines, Limited, dividend warrants 
posted to persons resident in France, and coupons paid by the 
London office to or for account of persons resident in France and 
coupons paid by the Credit Mobilier Francais, Paris, will be 
subject to a deduction on account of French Transfer Duty and 
French Income Tax. 


By Order of the Boards, 
ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPOKATION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA, LIMITED 
(Incorporated in the Transvaal). 

C. W. MOORE, London Secretary 
London Office : 
5 London Wall Bujldings, Finsbury Circus, E.C.2, 
June 18, 1926 


IMPERIAL BANK OF PERSIA 
RECORD NET PROFITS 


The Tuirty-SeventH Orpinary MeetTinc of the 
Imperial Bank of Persia was held on June 30 at the Cannon 
Street Hotel, E.C., Sir Hugh S. Barnes, K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O. 
(chairman of the company), presiding. 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen, before I deal with the report 
and accounts, which I presume you will take as read, you will, 
I think, expect me to refer to the important event—the dynastic 
revolution—which has taken place in Persia since we met together 
a year ago. From time to time in my annual addresses during 
the last five years | have told you something of the career of the 
remarkable man who has now become the Shah-in-Shah of Persia. 
To recapitulate very briefly, you will recollect that early in 1921, 
when orders were issued for the withdrawal of the British Brigade, 
which had been stationed since the latter years of the war in 
Northern Persia, some anxiety and alarm was felt as to what 
would happen in Persia when the troops left. The situation cer- 
tainly did appear somewhat critical at the time, owing to the per- 
sistent Bolshevik pressure from the North, the obvious weakness 
of the Central Government, and the fact that a rebellion of a 
rather serious character had taken place in Mazanderan. 

Fortunately the occasion produced the man, and it was in 
February, 1921, that Reza Khan Pehlevi, the Commander of the 
Persian Cossacks, recognizing the emergency and the need for 
immediate action, marched his men from Kazvin to Teheran, 
and induced the Shah to appoint him Minister of War. He at 
once proceeded to reorganize and improve the army, to put down 
with a strong hand the trouble in Mazanderan and several other 
local disturbances, and gradually, with much wisd> n and modera- 
tion, to make his influence felt in every branch of the administra- 
tion. In short, first as Minister of War, and later as Prime 
Minister after the Shah's departure for Europe, he ruled the 
country with such success, and his personality appealed so 
strongly to the imagination of the people, that at last, a few 
months ago, after the Mejliss, or National Assembly, had formally 
recorded a vote deposing the absent Ahmed Shah, a Constituent 
Assembly, called together to consider the position, decided by a 
practically unanimous vote to invite Reza Khan to assume the 
crown in his place. 

The up-to-date methods now in force in the Teheran Treasury 
are due to the initiative of the Financial Adviser, and the quar- 
terly return of revenue and expenditure now regularly issued by 
his department gives a useful summary of the reforms instituted, 
which have greatly helped our work and our relations with the 
Government. As you will realize, the value of a banker is shown 
in an emergency. We have always been able to afford the Persian 
Government Treasury officials the financial accommodation they 
have needed from time to time. 

At one time during the year, owing to the failure of the crops, 
severe scarcity—in some places approaching famine—prevailed in 
the Northern Provinces of Persia. The Governm:nt displayed 
much energy in meeting the crisis, and a large number of motor 
lorries was ordered from England for the conveyance of food. 

It is satisfactory to learn that the crops this year are expected 
to be abundant in all parts of the country, so that there will be 
no fear of a shortage of food. 

If you will now turn to the balance-sheet you will see that the 
increasing prosperity of the country is clearly reflected in the 
bank’s position, and I think we may claim that the statement 
of accounts is very satisfactory. 

Our note circulation has increased by more than £°540,000, and 
our deposits by no less than £946,000, while on the assets side, 
compared with last year’s figures, ‘‘ cash in hand, at bankers, 
and at call,’’ has risen by over 1} millions, to the sum of 
£ 4,243,971. There is a small decrease of £45,000 under invest- 
ments, but you will notice that if you take the two items of cash 
and investments together we are in possession of readily liquid re- 
sources to the amount of no less than £5,897,955, a figure which, 
I think, will leave you in no doubt as to our ability to deal with 
any fresh business that may arise. 

The profit and loss account is, I think, equally satisfactory. 
The net profit at £129,401 is a record in the history of the bank, 
and it enables us to increase our annual transfer to the reserve fund 
from £30,000 to £50,000, to write £30,000 off the bank premises 
account, to raise the final dividend to 6s. a share, making a total 
of 10s. per share for the year, and to carry forward a sum of 
£33,967 14s. 1d. 

I need hardly say that it is a great satisfaction to the board 
that we are at last able to pay you the same net dividend, free of 
tax, as you received in the year before the war, but you will, of 
course, realize that, owing to the rise in income tax, this requires 
a larger sum than was necessary in 1913. 

The increased allocation to bank premises is needed because we 
are obliged to build new offices in Basra, and we are also faced 
with the necessity practically of rebuilding our large offices in 
Teheran, which are certified to be in a dangerous condition. I 
hope these allotments will meet with your approval. We pro- 
pose, with your approval, to grant them the usual annual bonus 
of 10 per cent. on their salaries, which I think you will agree with 
me is well deserved. 

I have now to move: ‘* That the report presented he adopted ; 
that the accounts to March 20, as rendered, be accepted ; and that 
the final dividend of 6s. per share, payable free of income tax, 
be and is hereby confirmed.” 

Colonel Sir A. Henry McM«hon, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.L.E., 
seconded the resolution, and it was carried unanimously. 
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Kinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. July 6, 6 and 7 
BETTY BRONSON in 
“THE GOLDEN PRINCESS" 

MARGUERITE DE LA MOTTE and LIONEL BARRYMORE in 


“THE GIRL WHO WOULDN'T WORK" 
(From the Novel by Gertie de S. Wentworth-James) 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
RIN-TIN-TIN and JUNE MARLOWE in 
“THE CLASH OF WOLVES” 


July 8, 9 and 10 


BERT LYTELL in 


“SPORTING LIFE” 
(From the famous Drury Lane Melodrama, etc.) 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Theatres 


COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq., S.W. Sloane 5137 (2 lines) 
THIRD YEAR AND LONDON’S LONGEST RUN 
Eden Phillpott’s Comedy, 

THE FARMER’S WIFE 


EVERY EVENING at 8.15. 
MATINEES: Wednesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at 2.15 


ROYALTY. (Gerrard 3855) 


MONDAY NEXT, at 8.30, MATINEES THURSDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.30 


(For Two Weeks Only) 


A MONTH IN THE COUNTRY 
A Comedy. By Turgenev 


Literary 


UTHORS AND COMPOSERS irvited to forward Novels, 

Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays. Films, Essays. 

Lyrics, Music, Songs.—Arthur H. Stockwell, Limited, 29 
Ludgate Hill, London. No reading fees. fstablished 1898. 


UTHORS WANTED.—Novels, Children’s Stories, Poems, 
Plays, etc. Known or unknown writers.—Claude Stacey, 
Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane. W.C.2. Est. 1919. 


Shipping 


p e and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
« BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN,. 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 
"Address for all Business, P. & O. Bereet, 


Passenger Cockspur 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or General iam, Lantonball 
B.I, Agenis, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., 122, Leadenhall Street, Lonaon, E.C. 8. 


Miscellaneous 


OOKS.—Smollett’s Works, Edited by Saintsbury, nice set, 

12 vols., £2 2s.; Guy De Maupassant’s Works in English, 

nice set, 10 vols., £3; Hume’s Nests and Eggs of Indian 
Birds, 3 vols., 1889, 25s. ; Chambers’ Encyclopedia, 10 vols., 30s. ; 
First Temptation of St. Anthony, illus. by Bosschere, 30s. ; 
Cope’s History of the Rifle Brigade, 1877, 2is.; Le Petit 
Journal, large folio vol., coloured illus., 1893-5, 36s.; Geo. 
Moore; A Drama in Muslin, 1886, 2ls.; The Tatler, First 
Edition, 4 vols., 1710, rare, £3 3s.; Mrs. Jameson's Works, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, etc., 6 vols., full Morocco gilt, 
£4 10s., cost £15; Burton’s The Kasidah, illus. by John 
Kertlewell, 6s. 6d.; Rothenstein’s 24 Portraits, 13s 6d.; pub. 
25s.; Alken’s Coloured Prints, ‘* Cockfighting,” 4 for £15, 
1841; London Tradesmen’s Cards of the 18th Century, by 
Ambrose Heal, 1925, £2 2s.; The Uncollected Work of Aubrey 
Beardsley, 1925, £2 2s.; The Masculine Cross and Ancient 
Sex Worship, 8s.; Les Aventures du Chevalier De Faublas, 
best large type edit., 2 vols. illus., Paris, 1842, £3 3s.; The 
Novellino of Masuccio, trans. by Waters, illus., 2 vols., 1895, 
rare, £6 6s.; Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion, with an 
Appreciation by Sir George Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. 
Barrie’s Works, ‘* Kirriemuir *’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s. ; 
Scott's novels, fine set, “* Dryburgh Edition,"’’ 25 vols., £3 3s. ; 
R. L. Stevenson's Works, ‘* Vailima " Edit., 26 vols., £38. 
Send also for Catalogue. 100,000 bargains on hand. If you 
want a book, and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 
Baker's Great Book Suop, 14-16 John Bright Street, Birming- 
ham. BOOKS WANTED: Housman, A Shropshire Lad, 1896; 
Kipling’s Jungle Books, 2 vols. Ist Edits., 1894-95; Letters of 
Marque, 1891; Plain Tales from the Hills, 1888; Soldiers Three, 
oon paper covers. Any others by Kipling, paper covers, First 

its. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM CHEESES, consisting solely of 

cream without preservatives; unique process; delicious, 

nourishing,  nerve-feeding, —chill-preventing. Supplied 
weekly to the Duchess of Atholl and the Ladies Iichester, 
Cunlifie, Swaythling, etc. 28. 10d., including postage.—Mrs. S. 
Convers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


YPEWRITING.—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Typewriting, 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 


Hotels 


OTEL ELIZABETH, 12 Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster 
Gate. One minute from Hyde Park. From 34 guineas; 
12s. 6d. per day ; 8s. 6d. bed and breakfast. Paddington 1734. 


EAN FOREST, Severn-Wye Valleys, Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up), seventy rooms: five acres: billiards, 
tennis, croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board Residence, 
478. 6d. to 65s. Prospectus: Littledean House, Littledean, Glos 


ARAME, Brittany. Chalet du Trocadéro. 

woman receives visitors. 

less. On sea front. 
August. 


English gentle 
24 guineas weekly. Bath. Wire- 
Near church and tennis. No room 


RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD): 2/- each tooth on vulcanite; 
4/- on silver; 6/- on gold. No misleading prices. Cash by 
return.—Dental Works, Carlton, Notts. Bankers, Midland. 


EVONSHIRE CREAM, real old-fashioned “ scald " with- 
preservatives. 2s. 9d., 3s. 10d., 4s. 1ld., including 
pustage.—Mrs, S. Conyers, Bridestowe, Devonshire. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 

parish of 8,000 people, by sending cast-off clothing, boots, or 

** rummage “* of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. Mary's 
Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Editor - H. M.SWANWICK 


CHIEF CONTENTS: JULY NUMBER 


The Meaning of the Peacemakers’ Pilgrimage 
The Editor 

Two Views of Anglo-Soviet Relations 
Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 


Disarmament ... “ss P. J. Noel Baker 


Hong-Kong : A Study in British Far-Eastern 
Diplomacy. Part II. John Smith 


The Syrian Mandate ... F. Seymour Cocks 
The Situation in Egypt Dr. Kohn (Jerusalem) 
The League and the Covenant Geo. N. Barnes 


The Christian Way ... 
and many other first-hand articles on important 


international questions. Also cartoons from 
foreign papers, reviews, correspondence, etc. 


Evelyan Sharp 


PRICE MONTHLY 


Per Annum 4/- post free. Outside Europe 5/- 


Obtainable through any Newsagent, or from the Publishers, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


INCOME TAX RELIEF 


RECLAIMS prepared, recovery can be made for six years. 
LIABILITIES and Returns dealt with. 
ADVICE given on all TAX matters. 


G. M. EMERY, P.A:s.1. (iste Inland Revenue), 
(Messrs. Austin & Emery), 


41 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


Please call, write or ‘phone. Regent 3001. Clients visited. 
Officially Authorised Repayment Agents. 


CHLORODYNE 


Ts Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 


with ever 70 yrs. 


A 2 ask fora 
“Dr. COLLIS’ BROWNE." INFLUENZA, CATARRH, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


COUGHS, COLDS 


Acts like «a Charm 
DIARRHEA, COLIG A_ True Palliative in NEURALGIA 


and other Bewel Complaists. 


TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- 


| THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited b L. J. Maxse. July, 1926. Price 3s. net. 


Episodes of the Month 
Woe to the Victors 
Canada’s Future 


A Case of Injustice 
By the Hon. VIOLET DOUGLAS PENNANT 


Vergil’s “ Odyssey” 
By HUGH MACNAGHTEN (Vice-Provost of Eton) 
A Sea-Bird Island By Miss FRANCES PITT 
A Lord's Interdict By FITZURSE 
The Occupation of Peking in 1900 
By Captain WILMOT P. M. RUSSELL, M.C. 
Further Reflections on the Electronic 
Reactions of Abrams By N. BOSANQUET 
The Gigantic Fiscal Error 
By EXPERIENTIA DOCET 
Oranges By the Hon. Mrs. GODFREY PHILLIMORE 


An Infantryman Thinks About War 
By VICTOR WALLACE GERMAINS (‘‘A Rifleman ”) 


The Home of the Godolphins By E. Ss. ROSCOE 


The Clock Set Back in South Africa 
By JOHANNESBURG 


By PARIS 
By A. B. TUCKER 


Correspondence Section 
Money from Russia 


8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


ENGLISH REVIEW 


July, 1926. 1/- 


RELATIONS WITH RUSSIA 
ERNEST REMNANT 
THE SAFEGUARDING OF BRITISH 
DEMOCRACY NOEL SKELTON, M.P. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ON THE STRIKE 
I. M. BOWKLEY 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF SOVIET MOSCOW 
CAPT. R. C. BOURNE, M.P. 

BOLSHEVISM ON TRIAL 

MIKHAIL P. ARTZYBASHEFF 


CH'NA J. O. P. BLAND 
GERMANY AND COLONIAL MANDATES 
G. H. LEPPER 


THE DECLINE OF PANISLAMISM 
THOMAS GREENWOOD, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
THE RELIGIOUS VACUUM 
VISCOUNT SANDON, M.P. 
RACE RIVALRY W. G. BOND 
THE DECAY OF TASTE 
HON. STEPHEN COLERIDGE 
MAXIMILIAN HARDEN, FREE-LANCE 
CHARLES TOWER 
JEREMIAH LISTENS-IN THE OLD STAGER 
THE MIDSHIPMAN’S RETURN 
REAR-ADMIRAL FISHER 
IN THE ALBAN HILLS 
COL. JOHN HOSKYN, D.S.O. 
SOME COMMON “INCURABLES” 
DR. L. C. DUNDAS IRVINE 
THE OUTLOOK of a YOUNG CONSERVATIVE 
PATRICK DEVLIN 
“SAYS SERGEANT MURPHY” A. P. GARLAND 
“THOSE WE HAVE NO MIND TO” 
STORIES | O. MADOX HUEFFER 
POETRY — 


“OLD JACK’S” LAST SHIFT G. E. MOORE 
THEATRE — BO”KS 
Annual Subscription: 714/- post free to all parts of the world. Editorial 
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